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AN* 

A T T E M P T 

TO PROVE THE 
EXISTENCE AND ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 

OF THE 
SUPREME UNORIGINATED BEING, 

IN A DEMONSTRATIVE MANNER* 



THUS SHALT THOU SAY UNTO THE CHILDREN O? 
ISRAEL, I AM HATH SENT ME UNTO YOU. 

E.iod. ill. 14. 

VERUM ILLE, VIR MAGNIFICUS, QU /T. RIT ARGU- 
MENTUM NON EX DEFINITIONS DEI DESUMP- 
TUM, SED EX IPSA RATIONE NA TURALI, ET PER 
QJJOD DEDUCAMUR IN DEFINITIONEM DEI. 

Phil, a Limborch Eplft. ad Job. Locket 
"^Locke's Works, Vol. IV. P. 44a- 
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INTRODUCTION 



Containing a View of the Arguments thai 
have been ufed for proving the Exiftence 
and Attributes of God^ and the Reafbm 
for propofng a new one. 



THOUGH the following argument 
may be eafily enough underftood 
without any preface or introduction, yet 
there will be fome advantages in having 
firft read what is here delivered : it will, 
I hope, contribute to remove a prejudice 
that has long prevailed againft our endea* 
vouring to prov&thc*beiflg-an4 ft^t^^ioi^ 
of God otherwife tba ji tfrom the conlidera- 
tion of his works ; ^o,d;the' xeader, being 
previoufly made a<jquaiftted'^^ita the na- 
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ture of the following argument and the 
reafons for now offering it to the public, 
will be better qualified to judge of it, and 
perhaps be, better difpofed to give it his 
attention. 

To prove the exigence, unity, and abfo- 
lute perfedion of the fupreme Bein^, and 
thereby to efiabHlfh the foundation of re- 
ligion natural and revealed, two kinds of 
arguments or methods of reafoning have 
been ufed. What thefe are Dodor Ed- 
mund Law * has briefly defcribed in the 
Preface to his Tranflation of Archbifliop 
icing's TCreatife on the Origin of Evil. 

" There are two general ways of reafon- 
*f ing, called arguments a priori z,tiA a pof- 
>* teriori^ or accordipg to what logicians 
** commonly ftile the Jyntbetic and analytic 

4f m^6^f'^h€\fpmi&t:U^^ down fome 
** evident prificipki^ taijd then deduces the 
** ieveralxcJpiej^Ht^^^ refulting 

' • Now fiiio^'of trirtifle. 

^ "from 
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^ from them. The latter begins with tho 
^ phasnomena themfel ves, and traces them; 
^ up to their original^ and from the knowa* 
^ properties of the£: phaenomtaa arrives. 
^ at the nature of their caufe. Now the» 
former of thcfe is evidently preferable 
where it can be had ^ flnce the latter, 
muft depend upon a large indudion of 
particulars, any of which &iling invalid 
^ dates the whole argument and fpoils a 
'* demonftration," . . 

DodorS. Clarke, in hisanfwers to a fixth 
and a feventh letteir concerning the argu^ 
ment a priori^ (ays : ** There are but two 
*' ways by which the beings and all or any 
** of the attributes of God, can pdfibly be 
** proved : the one a^ priori^ the other (i 
** pojieriori^ The proof a pojieriori is level 
*' to ail men's capacities ; becaufe there is 
^ an endlefs gradation of wife and ufeful 
^^ phaenomena of nature, from the moft 
^ obvipus to the moft abOrufe, which affords 

Ba "at 
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* at leaf! ft metal and reafonable proof o( 
^ thfc bring of God, to the fcvcral capaci- 
^ tics df ali nnprqadtcdd men, who have 
^ any ptobity of fliind. The argument a 
^pjierkfi is indeed by far the moft gexie- 
^ rally trfeful, moft eafy to be underftood, 
^ and ih fi)me degree fuited to all capaci- 
•• ties, and therefore it onght always to be 
^ diftinaiy infifted upon. But forafmuch 
•• as atheiftical writers have fometimes op- 
•* pofed the being and attributes of God by 

• fucH fnetdphyfical rtafbnings as can no 
•• otherwife be obviated than by arguing a 
^ priori'^ therefore this manner of arguing 
^ is alfo ufeful and neceffhry in its proper 
•• place/' I fhall now cbnfider more parti- 
cularly the nature of tiief*e methods of 
teaibfling, how far each of them has been 
fearr ied, and with what degree of evidence 
they have proved their conclufion; and 
Ihali begin with the eommoh argument a 
fbJieHbri. 

When 
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^ When we oonfider our own nature and 
the nature of thofe tbin^ which fall unr 
dcr our obfervation, we find numberlei^ 
fekions to convince us^ that tbefe are fuch 
tbii^s as could notpoffibly have exiiled air 
ways, or of themfelves. Hence vire con^ 
dude that their exiftence, and the manner 
in which they have been diQx)fed, muiBt 
have been the cffcQ: oi igpe caH& And 
then the beauty, ofd<^r, aii4 utility fk oonr 
fpicuous in tiie contrivance and ari»OgQr 
ment of thefe things difplay to ns fucb^Vh- 
dent marks not <mly of dej^gn, but of vaft 
power, knowledge, ami good^ieis, that wr 
conclude they muft have t>eQ9 tb$ WiMrk q£ 
fome Being pofleffird cf f^ thffo Mtributes 
in the mod perfi^ manner. The great 
unifcH'mity, confiancyi, and ji^egulanty with 
which aH tbe operations in the material 
World are conduced foffioientfy' indicate 
that tfae ]4an of the wiiolesWas defigned 
aiKl executed, and is iftiHcarried on, bf 

one 
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dne author and governor. And feeing not 
the lead reafbn or occafion for fuppofing 
m()re than one, we conclude that there is 
But one firft Caufe and fupreme governor of 
all things, whom we call God. This is the 
fubilance of the argument a pofieriorly and 
this metl^d of reafoning is fo natural and 
congenial to the human mind, that there 
18 no nation on which it has not had fome 
ibrt of influence. For the moft ignorant 
and uncultivated part of mankind appear 
to have apprehended that the things of this 
world were dependent on Beings of a na- 
ture fuperior to thofe that were the objcds 
of their fenles. Among the ancients, thofe 
who had the greatefi ihare of genius and 
ikgacity,and had moft enlarged their know- 
ledge and improved their underftandings 
liy meditation and deep refearches into the 
nature of things, were the moft firmly 
perfuaded that this world was the work of 
fcxne great Being of whofc power and per* 

fe^tions 
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fe^ns they entertained very fublime idatk 
As human knowledge has been much ea^ 
latged^ efpecially by the late dilcoveries in 
aftronomy and the fe veral branches of na- 
tural philofophy, the argument a pofterim 
has been wonderfully ftrcngthened. And 
4 we find that Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and 
others I might name, to whom the world 
18 indebted for thofe great difcoveries, and 
whofe extraordinary abilities have been 
jufily deemed an honour to our fpecies; 
we find, I iky, all thole deep and accurate 
reafoners, thofe moft fagacious difcoverers 
of truth, have flrenuoufly contended, that 
the phenomena of nature clearly eviooe 
the eternal exiftence, pov^er, and perfediooi 
of the Creator, and they valued the moft 
' beautiful and grandeft of their difcoveries 
chiefly as they tended to illufirate and coa« 
firm this important truth. 

We may therefore fay, that the argu- 
ment apojieriori naturally afic^s the hu- 

man 
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mth nrind in proportbn to its captdtf 

and its improvement: to the loweft under« 

ilandings it affords (bme glimmering of the 

truth ; to the highdl and moft improved it 

ihincs with foil iuftre, and impreiTes thera 

with a dear and firm perfoafion that an 

all-perfed Being is the author and gover* 

aor of the miiverfe. To our other argu* 

tnents a fefterkri we may tcafimably add 

.tH thofe which provCi that our hibk amr 

tains inany aincient prophecies which have 

-been txk&ty fulfiSed) and records many 

'- miMiedbus events whidi really came to pafi: 

lor thefe are fe in&ny ilrong and clear ar« 

-j^mtnts to prove the e&Hlence of one aU* 

^f)€l¥b^ and original author of all things ^ 

- focfo te tliat book deferibes, und by whofe 

'dircQbn and aflSftahceit daims to have 

been written. 

But (bme there have been who imagined 

they could account for the prcfent exift- 

"encc of thtn^, and all the appearances of 

nature, 
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iiatufe, in it more eafy and eonceivabl}^ 
manner than t^ confidering them as the 
works of oae eternal, omnipotent, and 
pmnifcient Being. They thought it tmnc- 
cefTary to look beyond the material worlds 
the vint4e mundane fyflem, or to enquire 
fi>r any caufe of its exigence. They conr 
tended that the univerfe or entire fyftem 
Jo£ tfain^ had m author^ but has exifted aU 
ways and of it&lf, and is aduated by an 
indefeaiiblei^tfc^jf impregnated, as it were, 
with a powerful vivifying principle, by 
whofe encargy all the various geoerationii, 
^x>rrttptiQns, operations and changes of 
things are inceiXantly carried on, without 
a beginoing and widiant a poflilnlity of 
ever coming to an end It is probable that 
but a very few perfon^ hi^e ever been at^ 
to bring themlelves to think ferioufly in 
th» manner. Spinoza indeed ieems to 
have done fo : he conceived that aU fub- 
fiances are but parts or different modifica- 
tions 
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. tbns (^ one infinite, indivifiUe fubfianoe^ 
which he calls Grod, or the divine nature ; 
and that this one fubftance muft oinecejjity 
modify itfelf into infinite things, in infi- 
nite manners, or in all poflible varieties. 
He has taken a great deal of pains to prove 
that this is the true fyflem of nature ; and 
proceeds in a formal manner with defini- 
tions, axioms, and all the apparatus of de«- ' 
monfiration. It would be tedious, though 
not difiicult, to fhew that he proceeds eh^ 
tirely on falfe principles, that feVeral of 
his definitions are ambiguous or unintelli- 
gible, that many of his axioms contain 
aiTertions contrary both to fcience and ex* 
perience, and that moft of his definitions 
and axioms are fo contrived as to prefup- 
pofe or include tAb chief points which by 
their help he endeavours to demonfirate. 
The fallacies and abfurdities of his argu- 
ments have been fully expofed by Dodtor 

Clarke in his Demonjlration of the Being and 

Attri- 




Attributes of God. I (hall mention but one 
circumfiance, which alone will be fuffici* 
ent to (hev<r that this atheiflical fcheme of 
Spinoza's is utterly inconfiflent with the 
phaenomena of nature. He acknowled|^ 
(which indeed he could not avoid doing) 
that his principles muft necefTarily oblige 
us to deny all final caufes, or that paTti* 
cular things were made and defigned for 
the purpofc^ they are known to ferve. He 
therefore imputes it to mere ignorance and 
fuperftition that men have imagined ^ their 
" eyes were made for feeing, their teeth for 
** chewing, food for nourifhing their bodies, 
** the fun for giving light, or the fea to be a 
^^ proper receptacle for fifhes/' All this isthe 
plain and acknowledged confequenoe of his 
fyfiem : fo that till a ndhi thinks he can 
bring himfelf to give up his former notions 
of thefe matters and rejed them as vulgar 
prejudices^ the effefis of ignorance and 
fuperflition^ he mufl not exped to receive 

any 



SDy fatisfa^ioQ frdm the demonftratioas of 
Sipinoza, *• 

Commoil ieofe and, I may (ay, cxperi* 
CAce will always be able to prevent men 
in general from falling into the abfurdtties 
of downright atheifm, or from being per* 
fuaded by any raetaphyfical fubtilties, that 
all things are fo carried on by a blind and 
fatal necejjity that no one event could pofll* 
biy have happened otherwife than it has 
done. Atheiflical writers therefore, not 
being like to bring over many ^ofelytes to 
their way of thinking, are not fo danger* 
ous to the caufe of religion and morality 
as thofe that are called Scepticks. Thefe 
are fuch as admit that this worM mufi in* 
deed have been the work of ibme fuperior 
Being, who is toitbe called God, and who 
had power and intelligence enough to do 
juft what we fee he has done^ but at the 

* The reader will find the paflTages in Spinoza's 
works here referred to, frequently cited in Dodor 
Clarke's Demonfiration. 

fame 
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ikme time ^ffesU that none o( our flrgii^ 
fiients are (ufficient to produce a rational 
&nd firm belief of the perfefiions of hfa 
natural ahd moral attributes, whereon we 
feay found a fyftem of religious duties due 
to him as the moral governor of the world, 
who coocerna himfelf in the happindfs tjf 
his creatures, and from ^bofd goodncfi 
atfid power we might hope for protcdioii 
in this life, or for happinefs in a better lift 
ficrcaftcr. Thefc writers would have us 
believe the exiftencc of a God, or fuperiof 
Being, merely as a fpecnlative truth, not 
as one from which we might, with a rcT^ 
fonable certainty, draw any inferences that 
ihouid influence our condu6b or give us 
cither hopes or fears : and thus they pro- 
pofc a fyftem which, f&f any ufeful pur* 
pofe, is no better than atheifm. 

Before I give an account of the method 
of reafoning on this Cuhjc^ Jyntbetkally or 
a prior t\ it may be propef to take fomfc 

notice 
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notice of the objedliotts made by iceptical 
writers to thofe arguments that are drawn 
apojiericri for proving the being and per- 
fedions of God. To find what thefb ob- 

r 

jedlions are, we need look no further than 
to the writings of the late Mr. Hume. 
That gentleman, from his firft fetting out 
^ in the literary world, feems to have bent 
all his endeavours to invalidate and dilcro- 

ft 

dit every fpecies of argument that has been 
ufed to prove the exigence of one fupreme^ 
all-po^fed author of the univerfe. It was 
plainly with this view that, in his EJfays or 
Enquiry concerning the Human Underjiand- 
ing^ he advanced certain principles and 
notions which, if admitted, would fubvert 
our reafonings not only on this fubjed, 
but on moil others. The falfe notions and 
groundlefs cavils he has propofed in thefe 
ciTays have been fully refuted by the learn- 
ed and judicious DodorLeland in his Fiew 
of the Deijiical Writers. And DoQor Beattie 
. in 
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in his excellent Effay-m the Nature dnd Lth 
mutability rf'l'rutb^ has in a very natafi^rif 
manner demolilhed his whole fyfieoi of 
fbepticifm, and proved it to be entirely 
repugnant to. thole received ptinciples/oA 
which all our reafbnings are naturally and 
neceflarily founded. This iilgenious work 
ieems to have had fome effed: on Mr. 
Humcy^^and to have made him depart fbrne** 
what from that extravagant and e^ceflive 
fcepticifm he had ib long cultivated. In 
his laft work (publifhed after his dei^th) 
-entitled Dialogues concerning Natural Reli^^ 
gioHy he adiQnits, what he had formerly de^ 
nied, that we may ratbnally and with 
confidence argue from the nature of ail 
efie£t to the nature of its caufe, and that 
we may by this means aiTure ourfelves that 
this world muil have been the work of a 
very powerful and intelligent Being. Bo| 
he will not allow that we can by any 
means fatisfy ourfelves any further af to 

the 
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the nature and attributes of this great Be^ 
ing. In the introdudory part of this work 
he ei^effes himfelf thus : ^ What truth 
^ (b obvious, fo certain as the ieing of a 
^ God, whidh the mod ignorant ages have 
^ acknowledged, for which the rooft refined 
*' gcniules have arobitioufly ftriven to pro- 
^ duee new proofs and arguments i What 
^^ truth fo important as this, which is the 
** ground of all our hopes, the fureil foun- 
^ dation of monili^, the firmeft fupport 
of fociety, and the only principle which 
ought never to be a moment firom our 
-^ thoughts and meditations ? But in treat- 
^ ing of this obvious and important truth 
''what obicure queilions occur concerning 
** the nature of this divine Being, bis attri- * 
^ butes, his decrees^ his plan of provi- \ 
'** dcnce ? Thefc have been always fubjed- \ 
f* cd to the difputations of men j concern- I 
** ing the(e human reafon has not reached / 
' " any certain determmation. But thcfe / 
^ « ar^' 
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^ are topics fo interefting that we cannot 
•' rcftrain our rcftlefs inquiries with regard 
" to them ; though nothing but doubt^ Sneer* 
" tainty and contra JiBion have as yet been the 
** rejult of our moji accurate refearches^ 

This laft is a very violent aiTertion, and 
would make one think the author intended 
to point out fome contradidions in the ar-^ 
guments that have been ufed to prove the 
perfedions of the divine nature and attri^ 
butes : but no fuch thiog has he even at'* 
tempted. Two of the perfons engaged in 
this dialogue are little more than cyphers ; 
the third who condudls and concludes the 
converfation, and gives the refult of the 
whole, is much employed in recapitulating 
the difficulties and obje£tbn$ Mr. Hume, 
in his eflays, had propofed on this fubje^t ; 
and therefore we aretofuppofe he exprefC- 
es the author's own fentiments. 

Though he gives up moft of thefe objec- 
tions, yet he goes on to treat the fubjeft 

C of 
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Af natural theolc^ with great levity 
through a large part of the work *» and 
with* a kind of fiudied inconiifiency 
throughout the whole, running himfelf 

* To give but one inftance of the levity with 
whidi t>ur author has treated his fubjedt. When. 
Cksanthes had (hewn that, from the evident marks of 
contrivance, defign and wifdom which appear in the 
works of nature, we muft conclude from analogy, 
(katt the worM had a moft powerful and wife makcx* 
Philo, for fo the principal (peaker is called, ohferves ^ 
«« The Bramins affert, that the world arofe from aa 
^ infinite f]pider, who fpun this idiolc complicated 
<c mafs horn his bowels, and annihilates afterwards die 
^< whole or any part of it, by abforbing it again, and 
" refolving it into its own eflence. Here is a fpecies 
^* of cofmogbtiy, wluch appears to us ridiculous ; 
^< becaufe a i^ider is a little contemptible animal, 
" whofe operations we are never likely to take for a 
** model of the whole univerfe. But ftill tere is a 
new fpecies of analogy even in our globe. And 
were there a planet wholly inhabited by fpiders, 
** which is very poflible, this inference, would there 
1' i^pear as natural and irrefragable as that which in 
our planet afcribes the origin of all things to defign 
and intelligence, as explained by Clcanthes. Why 
^ an orderly fyfkm may not be fpun from die belly as 
^ well as from th« brain, it will be difficult for him to 
" give a fatisfa^ry reafon." (Page 141.) 

fre- 
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frequently 9 and without the leaft hefitation, 
into the mod palpable contradi^ioos. 
From wlnoh it appears that the author 
(x>uld have had nothing in view but to 
blind and puzsde the minds of his readers^ 
to take off their attention jEroxn the real 
merits of the quefiioo» and make them 
imagine that no coiicluiions were to be 
cxpeded on this fubjcd that.C40;0 affin-dmij 
inference that may dffeQ human life^ or can 
he the fource of any a9ion ^r forbearance ^ 
or that can en^le us 4o infer the moral at^ 
tributes of God nt>ith atrf appearance of pro^ 
bability. 

This is plainly what the author would 
have his readers think, and what he thought 
himfelf } as we may fee from the conclufion 
he makes Philo, the principal fpeaker, draw 
when he pomes to fum up what had been 
&id. He does not choofe to propose his 
conclufion poiitively but, as it were, hy« 
pothetically, yet he does more than infi- 

C 2 nuate, 



nuate,' ttiat . it is the only, one we need 
ever exped to arrive at. 
- ^ If, fays he, the whole of natural thiC- 
^' ology, as fbme people (eem to maintain, 
** refblves itfelf into one/fimple, though 
^^ fomewhat ambiguous, at lead undefined 
" propofition ; that the caufe or caufes of 
" order in the univerfe probably bear fome 
** remote analogy to human intelligence : if 
^. this propolition be npt capable of exten- 
^ lion, variation^ or more particular expli-* 
^' cation^ if it affords no inference that af** 
" feds human life, or. can be the fburce of 
" any adion or forbearance; and if the 
^^ analogy, imperfed as it is, can be carried 
^ no further than to the human intelli- 

« 

** gence, and cannot be . transferred with 
" any appearance of probability to the 
*^. other qualities of the mind; (he means 
^^ the' moral qualities) if this be really the 
** cafe, what can the moft inquifitive, con- 
" tcmplative and religious man do more 
: . " than 
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^^ than give a plain, philofophical aflcnt to 
*f the propofition as often as it bccnrs, and - 
•* believe that the arguments on which it 
^^ is efiablifhed exceed the objedipns which* 
^^ h'e againft it ? Some aftonifhment indeed 
** will naturally arife from the greatnefs of 
*> the objed; fomc melancholy from its 
•* obfcurity 5 and fome cbntcmpt for hii-" 
^ man reafbn, that can give ho fblution 
^ more fatisfadory with regard to fo cx«* 
^^ traordinary and magnificent a queflion." 
(Page 261 — 263,) 

If Mr. Hunje really thought we could* 
not,' with a reafonable and fufficient de* 
grce of probability, arrive at higher and 
clearer ideas of the divine Being and his 
perfedions than he has here repreiehted $ 
it is very furprifing he (hould hot have 
been able with all his indufiiy and fubti- 
. lity to produce any one folid, or even new* 
objcdion to thofe arguments which arc 
eommonly efteemed fufficient to fatisfy 

any 
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any reafonable perfon, that there is but 
dne original Being, the firft caufe of all 
things, and that he mnft be nnlimitedly 
per£bd in ail attributes both natural and 
i&oraL 

AH the objedions to our arguments that 
Mr. Home has ferioujly urged, and td 
which he has not allowed Philo's oppo^ 
nents td give any anfwer, are but three : 
they are indeed all that have ever been 
made, and the reader will eafily perceive 
how little weight there ia in them. Firft^ 
that from confidering the phaenomenl of 
nature which &11 under our obferva- 
tion, we cannot prove that their author 
muft be the author bf um'uerfsl nature^ at 
even that they muft all be th6 work of a;y^ 
Beingj and riot the joint work of fcverd 
diftind independent Beings. (Page 109.) 
Secondly, that admitting thefe pbacnomena 
arc the work of but one Being, yet as the 
caufe ought only to be proportioned to the 

cffea, 



effe€tj and the effedh are not infinite, we 
have no right to afcribe to their authot 
any greater ]>ower and intelHgence thaii 
were neceffary for the produQion of thefo 
efEe^s; and therefore we cannot prove 
that the power and knowledge of the Deity 
mud be infinite or unlimited. (P. 104, 105.) 
If by thefe objedions Mn Huitb intended 
only to (hew, that from confiderii»g the 
phasnomena of nature we cannot Jiri£itf 
demotjftrate the unity or the unlimited per-^ 
fedion of their author, we may admit hit 
objedions, fo. far, without hurting our 
caufe in the leaft. The moft learned and 
judicious divines (as I fhall have occafion 
to obfcrve hereafter) freely acknowledge 
that the argument a pojteriori is not fuch 
as can prove the unity of the fupreme 
Being, or the unlimited perfedlions of hift 
attributes, in a way that may be called 
JtriBly demonjirative. Yet they maintalif 
that it proves thefe important points to (6 

very 
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very high a degree of probability as ought 
to leave no doubt in the mind of any rea^ 
ibnable unprejudiced perfon, who fairly 
examines it on the fame principles he 
would examine the force of any other 
probable argument ; and they infift that it 
11 fufficient to produce in us a firm belief 
and affurafllr, approaching as near as pof* 
iible to that adual and certain knowledge 
which is produced by demonflra^tion. If 
therefore Mr. Hume meant to objeft only 
to the want of ftrid deraonftration in the 
argument a pofteriori^ he had no opponents; 
ind if he meant to fhew that this argu- 
ment wants that high degree of probabi- 
lity we afcribc to it, his reafonings are ex- 
tremely weak. AH he fays againft our 
including, that the univerfc had but one 
Oqginal author amounts only to this, •' that 
**tfn intelligent Being of fuch vaft pow^r 
Vand capacity as is neceffary to produce 
•• the uni Vjcrfe exceeds all analogy and even 

'' compre- 
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•• comprebenfioa/' (P. 109.) Why fuck* 
Being ifhould be faid to exceed all anakgy:, 
or what can be the meaning of that phr^fe, 
I cannot conceive* This author allo^ 
that from our oWn fmali powers and capa- 
cities we may, by analogy, form ideM^ 
Beings endowed with vaftly fuperior |io#t 
cr. Why then may we nol?1by purfuing 
the like analogy raife our ideas flill higher, 

ft 

end conceive one Being of the utmoft powfer 
and capacity ? What is thefc in reafon W 
flop us P The idea of fuch a Being carried 
with it no abfurdity ; it is no more incotiZ 
ceivable than the idea of feveral indep^d^ 
ent limited Beings having among ihtlii 

power fufficient to produce and goVerh 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ' .-, . 

the univerfe. And furely it muft appear 
vaftly moxQ probable that all things are un- 
der the dominion oiOne, than that a num- 
ber of independent Beings (among whom 
there could be ho poffiblc fubordinationW 
any fort of relation or conne6lion) (hould 

all 





6nc; and vfakh McHomc hoifelf ob- 
aad ofies as an argiBDeBt to 
the AfagrVfrwr ^^Agfecf tw^ 

priocipka^ one the aadiar of good 
«mI the adbr of cviL (P^ S2a) Iwked 
wr caimot duk this writer was fenoos in 
fiqipofiog it to be mne pnhrfile that tha 
ntiiveric was prodooDd and gananoibfm 
pghitode cf independent dckics than bf 
ene. Bot bis great aitifiGe, and what he 
hbnoied moft, was to make faw teadoRS 
ipfiapt^ that the ibprcme Being mnft be 
£> ntterty inomiprehenfible to U| that we 
mnft defpair of amving at any rational ok 
coniiftcut conclufion with regaid to his 
natore and attriboteSb 

As to bis feccMid otjedicMi : we giant that 
1^ ^tf pbasnomena of natme whidi 
UM under our cognizance can never de^ 

momfbrate 




monfirate their canfe to be ir^fdte. Bui 
CbaC, in this cafe, the caufe muji onfy be 
proportioned . to the effed, and therefore 
muft be finite, is manifeflly falfe. For » 
the caufe here fpoken of is allowed to be» 
Aot a mechanical or inftnimental, but aa 
intelligent and free caufe, it is fuch a oai 
as may, and in all probability does, pro^ 
duce effeds much below what it is able to 
produce. And therefore we think it /yy^jlif^ 
^U that the Being, who was able to pro-s 
duce and govern that part of the univeiie 
which falls under our obfervatioii, is ablo 
to do every thing that can be done. We 
cannot conceive any thing too difficult for 
this Being j his power and intelligence feem 
to tranfcend our own, as it were, infinitCi^ 
ly, and we cannot even in imi^inatiOn 
diftinguifh between that power which he 
mufl have and power infinite or unlimited* 
Thus we fee that thefe two otjedions Of 

Mn Hume's are fo far from overtm'ning 

the 
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the proofs we draw a pofteriori for the uni- 
ty erf* the fupreme Being, and the unlimited 
perfedion of his power and intelligence^ 
that they do not even lejfen their probabi- 

lity. 

• In his third objedJion, he reprefcnts our 
arguments for God's moral attributes as 
having no appearance of probability. And 
he is quite confident that the mixture of 
evil v^rith good in the phaenomena of na- 
ture mud, at leaft, prevent us from cgn-? 
eluding that the author of nature is pof- 
fefTed of both infinite goodnefs and infi- 
nite powen - " Epicurus's old queflions, 
•* lays he, are yet unanfwered. Is he wil- 
^ ling to prevent evil, but not able? then 
^ he is impotent. Is he able but not wil- 
** ling? then he is malevolent. Is he both 
^ able and willing ? Whence then is evil ?** 
(Page 1 86.) 

"^ Again, •' Why is there any mifery at all 
"in the world? not by chance furely. 

" From 
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^^ From fome caufe then. Is it from the 
"intention of the Deity? but he is per- 
fcdly benevolent. Is it contrary to hiA 
intention ? but he is almighty. Nothing 
*^ can ihake the folidity of this reafoniQgi 
** fa fliort^ fo clear, fo decifive 5 except wc 
^ afTert that thefe fubjeds exceed all bu« 
^ van capacity, and that our common 
** meafures of truth and falfehood are not 
f* applicable to them J a topic which' I have 
" all along infiftecl on.'' (P. ig4.) This 
objedion he has endeavoured to enforce 
by a mod horridly exaggerated account of 
the miferies of all the animated Beings on 
this globp. And the inference he- would 
have us draw is this: -- That as the opera- 
*vtions of nature are carried on by an op- 
" pofition of principles, of pains and plea- 
"fures, of hot ^and cold, moift and dry^ 
V light and heavy, the true conclufion is, 
" that the original fource of all. things » 
" entirely indifferent toall thofe principles, 

" and 
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^ and h» no norc wgard to good above 

•« ill, than to heat above cokl^or Hght above 

«• heavy. And that by fiir the Booft |)K>- 

^ bable faypothefis feems to be^ that the 

^^ caufes of the uniis^rfe have neither good- 

•*iie6 nor malice*'. (P. 221.) However I 

muft obferve that notwithftanding this 

confident way of writing, Mr. Hume cao^ 

At tingles, exprefs him&lf more reafonafajy 

and moderately. In one place Phflo, (for 

I dte only what is delivered by him) hav* 

mg fpoken of fome cir curaftances which 

give rife to moft of the evils of human life; 

18 candid enough to add: ** What then 

^ihall we pronounce on this occi^on? 

^ Shall we fay thefe circumfiances are not 

^ neceflary, and that they might eafily have 

^ been altered in the contrivance of the 

'* univerfe? This decifion feems too pre-' 

^ fumptuous for creatures fo blind and ig-' 

^ norant. Let us be more modefi in piir 

^ concluiions. Let us allow that if the 

^* good* 
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^ gpodnefi of the Deity could be eftabfiAf* 
^ ed on any tolerable reafons a prim (be 
*• means reafons not drawn from the nattire if 
^his ivorks) thefe phdenomena, hc^ever 
** uiitovrard, would not be fufficicnt to fiib- 
* vert that principle ; but might eafily m 
^* forht unknown manner be reconcilable 
^ to it/' (P. 2i8J And in another place 
he &y8 : ^ there are many inexplicable d&fu 
> ficulties in the works of nature, whiefa, 
^ if vw aNow a per&d author to be proved 
^ aprim^ are eafily £i;>hred £:om the narrow 
^ capacity of man who cannot trace infi« 
•* nite relaticms/' (P. 105.) 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Hume did 
not oondefcend to take any notice of the 
arguments by which many eminent writ- 
ers have eftablifhed the benevolence of 
the Deity not only from his works, but in 
the way here required, a priori^ or from 
his nature, confidering him as a fupreme 
independent Beings pofTefied of an abib^ 

lute 
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lute power over all things, and completely 
and unalterably happy in the enjoyment 
of his own perfedions* But unhappily 
Mr. Hume's turn of mind did not allow 
him to pay any regard to the arguments 
on that fide of the queflion, though they 
certainly were not unworthy of his notice. 
He was a man of letters, and probably 
might have read Archbi(hop King's T^rea- 
tife on the Origin of Evil^ or fuch books as 
Boyle on final cat^esj Ray on the Wifdom of 
God in the JVorks vf the Gredtion^ and Der- 
h^m*s:Afiro^ Phifico'-l'heologyj written to 
prove that the author of nature muft be 
poflefled of perfeft benevolence; and as 
he was here writing to eftablifti an opinion 
contrary to what, be muft have known, 
thefe learned authors had maintained, it is 
very ftrange he (hould not have taken the 
Icaft notice * of the arguments by which 
they fupported their opinion, or even 
framed his own arguments fo, that they 

might 
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might havcf appeared in Tome fort as aa 
anfwer to theirs. 

But as Mr. Hume chofe to treat hisiub* 
je£t in a defultory and declamatory^, rather 
than an argumentative, manner, it was his 
buiinefs to keep other writers and their ar- 
guments out of light, that he might have 
his reader, for the time being, all to him- 

fclf*. 

As 

m 

* Archbifliop King has ihewn in a very iatisfac- 
tory manner that all the evils incident to human life 
are perfectly reconcilable with both the infinite good- 
nefs and infinite power of our Maker. But his ex- 
cellent treatife is very diffufive, and many of his argu- 
ments are founded on certain circumftances in the na- 
ture of man, and the difpenfations of Providence to- 
wards him, which atheiftical and deiftical writers are 
not difpofed to admit : I therefore think it would be 
of ufe, if we could bring the queftions relating to 
this matter within narrower bounds, and get rid of 
the captious obje<^ions of Epicurus and Mr. Hume 
in a more fummary way, by {hewing that they are 
built entirely on one general principle, which, though 
the objeftors always fuppofe it evidently true, is ab- 
folutely falfe, and that therefore their obje£Hons built 
upon it muft fall to the ground. This I have at- 

D tempted 
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' Ab it was pr bptr wi th w ocfeiifibn to (hew 
how little weight there is in the ohfedlioiM 
that hate been'^tnade to the argument a 
fofteriofi^ Which is applied to prove th« 
exillence, unity and abfolute perfedion of 
the fupreme Being, I thought I could not 
do better than to confider thefe objections 

* 

as they have been flated by Mr. Hume^ 
who certainly did not want either inclina^ 
tion or ability to fet them off to the bcft 
advantage. He is a celebrated writer^and 
has been thought one of our moft formi- 
jdable opponents : it may therefore be fafhir 
enable to read, and perhaps, to admire, this 
work of his ; efpecially as he is known to 
have fet a particular value upon it, by the 
proviiion he made in his will for having it 
publilhed after his deceafe. And though he 
has written moft part of this work in a man- 

tempted in an EJfay on the Permijfton of Evily which 
may poflibly appear as an Appendix to this work, ii 
another edition ihould be called for* 

net 
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nftr between jeft and earnef^, no doi)bt he 
e%pcGLed it would have a ferious cWeQ, in 
promoting the caufe of infidelity and fcepf 
ticifm in which he had laboured fo long^ 
For he h^s her^ openly inveighed againft 
f^vtalcd religion pnder the title of vulgap: 
and popular fuperftition, and endeavoure4 
to reiiiove the very foundation of natural 
religion by denying the probability of God'i 
Qioral attributes. I know not how his adi- 
mirers will be able to reconcile that wi(^ 
dom and gravity of charader they afcribe 
tp him, with his having employed his ta« 
lents, even to the lail ftage of life, in trir 
jfting fp egregiouUy and fo profefTedly on, 
what he acknowledges to be, the mofl im- 
portant of all fubjeds, natural theology 
and religion. In the charader of Philo he 
intended to exhibit to us a learned and 
^ute fceptical philofbpherj but his ha- 
rangues are fo inconfiflent with each other 
that he gives bs only the ide^i of a carelefs 

D 2 young 
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young ftudent, with a lively imagination^ 
and an elegant flow of language, declaim- 
ing in a College-hall on the wrong fide of 
a queftion. 

Many pious and ingenious perfons, 
though perfe£lly fatisfied with the proofs 
for the exifience and abfolute perfedion 
of the fupreme Being, drawn from the 
works of the creation, have thought them- 
felves well employed in devifing arguments, 
drawn from other topicks and conliderati* 
ons, which might lead to the fame conclu- 
fion, and might prove it perhaps in a fiill 
more forcible manner. Hence arofe ano- 
ther way of reafoning on this fubjed, lifa-* 
ally called the argument a priori^ The 
fcholafiic terms a pofteriori and a priori arc 
ufed to denote the two methods of argu- 
ing, one from the nature of effeds to the 
nature of their caufe, the other from the 
nature of a caufe to the nature of its ef- 
feds. The argument a priori^ taken in 

this 



this fenie, cannot be applied to the prefeiit 
fabjed; for we cannot argue from any 
thing confidered as a caufe when we mean 
to prove the exigence or the attributes of 
that Being, who is the firft caufe of all 
things. Therefore when we fpeak of prov- 
ing the being and attributes of God a pri^ 
orty we muft underlland that term in a 
more comprehenliye fenfe, as. it denotes 
the common Jyntbetic method of arguing, 
which is applicable to this as well as to 
mod other fubjedis. In this method we 
lay down fome evident principles or j^xi- 
oms, and from thence deduce other truths 
that are more complex. 

And as the. principles from whence we 
begin are frji known to us, and in the 
order, of our thoughts are prior to the 
truths deduced from them, we are faid in 
this cafe alfo to argne a priori. This way 
of reafoning has. been ufed by feveral au- 
thors, and it has been acknowledged thdt 

if 
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if demonftration 6ati be attained on this 
fubjedit, it muft be by purfuing this mc 
thod o£ Deafoning. 

The principal writers, tod ihe latefl I 
know of, who have cuhivated this method 
of reafoning are Mr. Locke, Do(fldr Sa-* 
liitiei Garke, Dodor Fiddes and Mr. WpU 
lafion. Thefe vtrere very learned men, and 
aio doiibt were ^ell acquainted with what 
prececting authors had written on the fattit 
^objedl, and would not fail to adc^t from 
them fuch arguments as they thought meft 
for tfejir purpofb. The reader will therfc- 
4hrt be fufficiently infonttifcd of the nature 
of this method of reafoning, and the pro** 
greis that. has been made in it, if I give 
him an account of the arguments that each 
of thefe iemincnt writers have advanced 
on this fubjctfl. 

Mn Locke, in the fourth book of His 
E^ tm tte Hulnan Vhderfiamling^ treats of 
our knowledge of die txiAence vS 9, Gdd. 

As 
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As this bdok is well known, I (hall only 
give the fubflance of what he fays, uHng 
)iis own words as n^rly a$ poflible, and 
not omitting qny thing that is material to 
liis argument . . 

*/As fbmething does fiOMf exifl, fomething 
inuft h^ve exifled always or fVotn eternity, 
for nothing or mere nqn-entity[ could never 
have prodiiced ^ny thjn^ . Again,, there 
are in the world knowing intelligetit Be- 
ings; but if Iherp b^d ever been a time 
when no intelligent 3eifig exited, when 
even the eternal Being was void of all un<- 
derfianding, it is inipoQible there fhould 
ever have been any intelligent Being at aH^ 
For it is impoflible that things wholly void 
of knowledge^ and operating blindly an4 
without any perception (bpuld produce ^ 
thinking, knowing Beifig. It i% m^anifeAly 
s^pfugnant to tlxe ide^ of f(?|ifelej[^ matter, 
that it (hould put into itjCelf fenfe* p^rq^p^i 
liofi and knowledge, aqid w$ «ao as e^Hly 

"conceive 
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conceive matter to be produced by nothing 
as thought to be produced by mere matter^ 
when before there was no fuch thing as 
thought or any intelligent Being exifting. 
Thus it is evident that not only fome Be* 
ing, but fome knowing intelligent Being 
muft necejfarify have exifted from eternity. 
This difcovery of an eternal mind, fuffici- 
ently leads us to the knowledge of God. 
Since it will hence follow that all other 
knowing Beings that had a beginning muft 
depend on him^ and have no other ways 
of knowledge or extent of power than what 
he ^ves them. And therefore if he made 
thole he made alfo the Icfs excellent pieces 
of this univerfe, all inanimate Beings; 
whereby his omnifcience, power, and pro* 
vidence will be eftablilhed, and all his oth^r 
attributes necefTaf ily follow/' 

Here our author goes on to (hew that 
the eternal thinking Being cannot be mat^ 
ter or any fyflem of matter however or- 

ganized, 
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ganized, difpofed or moved. He theacon- 
tinues his argument as follows. 
- ^ But there are fome who would have 
matter to be eternal, though they allow an 
eternal cogitative, immaterial Being. This^ 
though it takes not away the being of a 
God, yetfince it denies the firfl great pieoo 
of his workmanfhip, the creation, let us 
confider it a little. 

• Matter, it is faid, muft be eternal, b&. 
caufe we cannot conceive how it could 
have been created or made out of nothing; 
But we do not imagine ourfelves to bo 
eternal ; we know that thinking fubftance 
within us, whkdi we call ourfehes^ and 
which is diftin A from thofe jparticles, that 
compoie our bodies, began not long finee 
to exid, and therefore muft have been 
brought into exigence by ibme caufe. If 
therefore we can allow a thinking Being to 
be made out of nothing,, why cannot wo 
alio allow a matetial Being to be made out 

of 
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pany of fomc learned men^ where it was' 
propofed as a queOioh ; by what argument 
may the unity of God be befi demonflrat* 
ed? and that a certain great perfonage in 
the company had defired him to write to 
Mr. Locke and requeft his opinion on thia 
point He intimates who this great perfon 
was, but his name is not mentioned: he 
appears to be of high rank in the ftate^ 
and is called in thefe letters vir primarius 
and n)ir magntficus. An^i'Mr* Limborck 
fays he had been drawing up an argument 
on this Gxh^cdL for his own ufc» which made 
him'(b very defirous to know Mr. Locke's 
thoughts. He alfo tells Mr. Locke in an4 
other letter, what this great perfon defir* 
ed was aniargument which might prove } 
^ That a Being who exifis neceiTarily or is 
^\ felf-exiftent can be ^ ^^^ ; and that this 
^ argument ihould be drawn from the na« 
^ turc of nicejfary exiftence^ and ihould 
^ condode (as they terai it in the (chools) 
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^^ a priori and not a po/ieriori i that is, it 
•^ mufl be proved from the nature of ne-> 
'^ celTary-exiflence that fuch kind of exift- 
'^ ence cannot be common to many Be- 
•' ings/' 
Thefe letters of Mr. Limborck and Mr, 

■ ■ * 

Locke, though written on fo important a 
fubjed, do not feem to be much known: 
I have not found them referred to by any 
writer but Dodor Clarke *, and he only 
cites a paflagc in one of Mr. Locke's let* 
ters, to (hew that it is not improper to ar- 
gue on this fubjed a priori^ though he has 
taken that phrafe in a fenle different from 
what Mr. Locke did. As thefe letters are 
written fome in Latin and fome in French, 
I fuppofe a tranflation of fuch parts of 
them as relate to the prefent fubjeQ will 
be acceptable to my readers. We are to 
obferve that, on this occafion, thefe writ- 

» 

♦ Dmonftration of the Being and Attributes of God^ 
Page 503. 

crs 



crs u(6 the word God only as it denotes the 
perfon of God the Father^ the fupreme un- 

originated Being. 

Mr. Locke to Mn Limborck.. 

— " The queftion you propofe may be 
reduced to this: How may the unity of 
God be demonftrated ? Or how can it. be 
demonftrated that there is but one God? 
In order to refblve this queftion, before 
we come to prove the unity of God, it is 
neceffary to know what is meant by the 
word God. The common idea, and I be^ 
lieve, the true idea, which they have of 
God who acknowledge his cxiftence, is this: 
that he is an independent, eternal, infinite^ 
incorporeal and all-perfed Being. This 
idea being once admitted it feems'eafy to 
deduce from thence the unity of God. In 
truth a Being who is all-perfed, or if I may 
fo fay, perftpdlly perfed can be but one ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe an all'-perfed Being cannot be de- 
ficient in any attribute, perfedion, or de^ 
gree of perfedion, which it is* better for 
him to have than to be without. For ex- 
ample, to have power is a greater perfect 
tioh than to have none, and to have aH 
povirer is a greater perfedion than to have 
only (bme powers the fame may be (kid 
of knowledge. This being laid down, two 
omnipotent Beings are incompatible.''^- 

I omit the proof which our author givea 
for the unity of God from his omnipotence j 
or from his omnifcience : becaufe in this 
plaice he means by thefe terms a power to 
controul all other Beings in the univerfe, 
and an ability to know the thoughts of all 
others, and to conceal his own ; which is 
plainly to prefuppofe the unity of God, or 
to include it in the definition given of him. 
1 therefore pafs on to a further proof which 
the author relies mod on. 

^•But 
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" ** But if, to overturn the reafoning I 
have here uied it (hould be faid, that the 
two Gods, (or the two hundred thoufand, 
for by the fame reafon that there may be 
two, there may be two millions, fince 
there is nothing to limit the number), I 
fay, if it be objeAed, that thefe many 
Gods have, each of them, a perfedl omni- 
potence which is exadly the fame, and 
alio have the fame knowledge, the fame 
will, and exift equally in the fame place } 
this is only to multiply the fame Being, but 
at the bottom, and in the truth of the mat* 
tcr, it is to reduce the fuppofcd plurality 
to a real unity. For to fuppofc two in- 
telligent Beings who know, will, and dp 
always the iame thing, and who have not 
a feparate exigence, is to fuppofe a plu* 
rality in words, but in effed to affirm a 
real unity. For to be infeparably united 
in underftanding, in will, in adion, ^nd in 
place is to be as much united as an intel- 
ligent 
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Hgetit Being can be united tvith it(el£ 
Confequently to fuppofe that where there 
is fuch an union there can be tnvo Beings, 
is the fame as to fuppofe adiviHon with* 
out dividingi or a thing to be divided from 
itfelf." (Dated, 4||es, April 2, 1698.) 

Mr. Limborch to Mr. Locke. 

" I received your letter, and immcdiatc- 
}^ read it to the great man. He was then 
much engaged in bufinefs, but appointed 
another day when he had leifure to enter 
into a longer conference on the fubjed, 
which its importance feemed to require. 
He approves of your reafoning, upon the 
fuppofition that we are to admit the defi* 
fiition you give of God. For it is manifeft 
tfai^t a Being who is abfolutcly perfe£l, or 
pofTefTes all perfedions, can be but one. 
But then he requires an. argument not 
drawn from a definition of God y but from wr 

E natural 
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iUUurai reafon^ and by which we may be ki 
to a definition of God. His own demon- 
dration he draws up according to this me- 
thod. Firft, there is an eternal indepehd- 
ent Being, who is (elf-exiftent, and exifls 
by the nec^flity of h^lJbwn nature. Scr 
condly, there is but one fuch Being, and 
no more. Thirdly, this Being, becaufe he 
is but one, contains in himfelf all perfec- 
tions, and this Being is God. He fays you 
have proved the firfi of thefe propolitiom 
exceedingly well in your EJfay on the Hu^ 
man TJnderfianding^ and by the very fame 
arguments he ufes in his demonfiration ; 
fo that you have juft expreifed his own 
thoughts. The more earnellly therefore 
does he defire to fee the fecond propofititfn 
proved by you, which being flriflly prov- 
ed, the third will be eafily deduced from 
the two former. The fecond, he fays, is 
not proved, but pre-fuppofed, by all the 
divines tnd philoCbphers, and even by Des 
' Cartes 
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Cartes himfelf. I do not doubt but he will 
communicate his proof to me; but| I be^ 
lieve, not till he has feen your argument 
and compared' his own thoughts with 
yours. However who can doubt hcrc^ 
but that the ord# of ihcfc propolitiotis 
(hould be changed, and that which is the 
third be made the fecond, and the feoond 
be made the third ? That isi when it is 
proved there is an eternal, independent 
Being, it fhould next be proved that fuch 
a Being mud contain in itfelf all perfedi* 
ons : for1t cannot be, that any perfe^ion 
ihould be wanting to an eternal^ independ* 
ent, felf-exiftent Being. And this being 
proved, it may afterwards be inferred that 
there is but one fuch Being. But to this 
manner of difpofing the propofitions this 
objedion is made. That we know of two 
natures or Beings efTentially different from 
each other, thinking Beings and extended 
or material Beings. Now allpwing that 
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there is an eternal felf-exifient thinking 
JBeing on whom we all depend, it might 
be faid that matter was al(b eternal and 
ielf-exiflent, and yet it would by no means 
follow that matter muft contain in itfclf 
all perfediohs. Whei?lfore it is neceffary 
firft to prove there can be but one felf-ex- 
iftent eternal Being, before it cart be prov- 
ed that fuch a Being contains in itfelf all 

perfeSions *. 

^ Thoag^i 

♦ The objeftion here made to Mr. Limborck^ 
manner of difpofing the three propofitions ought it 
have had no weight with thefe writers,, for thejr all 
agree, that if we can either prove the abfolute perfec- 
tion, or the unity, of a felf-exijlent Being, which 
ever of thefe is proved firft, the other will follow 
of courfe. Indeed it feems ftrange that it fhould 
have been thought poffible to prove that there can be 
hut one felf-exiftient Being without our firft knowing 
wjiat muft be the nature and attributes of fuch a Be- 
ing. Mr. Locke in his eflayhas fhewn evidently, 
iltiztfome felf-exiftent Being muft have been eternally 
pofiefled of power and intelligence, as otherwife fuch 
attrib.utes could never have come into exiftence. But 
yet till it is proved that every felf-exiftent Being or 

fubftance. 
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'^ Though it would be highly agreeaUe 
to an inquirer after truth td fee it evident^ 
Ijr demonfirated that there can be but one 
independent, fclf-exiftent Bteing • yet if that 
perhaps cannot be evidently demonfirated^ 
the obh'gation and the excellence of rdi?- 
gion would not be lefTened oiK that ae« 
count, as it is fufficiently evident tha^ 
we depend upon one fuch Being only. 
This is the fubftance of what the great 
man faid to me, as far as I apprehended 
his fentiments. He defired me to dcfcribe 
4|ilindly to you the kind of proof he rc^ 
quires, and bid me thank you moft parti- 
cularly for the trouble you have taken on 
his account. He is fbrry to hear you are 
infirm, and would by no means engage you' 
in fubtle difquifitions that might fatigue^ 

fubftance, asfiicby muft have power and intelligence 
or fome other attributes incompatible with the nature 
of mdfter it will be impoffible to demonftnite diat 
inttcur^ cannQt h a felf^exiftemt fubftance;. 
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your mind He wiflies much for the eifta* 
blifliment of your health, and if it wiO 
permit you to write your opinion as to the 
iecond propodtion propofcd to you in the 
manner it now is, you will greatly oblige 
him. You will judge yourfelf of his me« 
thod, and of what anfwer it may be pro* 
per to give»" 

Mr. Locke to Mr. Limborch. 

^ Though my health (hould not fafely 
permit me to indulge the defire I have of 
complying with the requeft of that great 
man who has fo favourably received my. 
reflcdions, imperfedl as they were, yet I 
could not facrifice it on a better occafion 
than that which leads me to examine the 
fubjed he has engaged me in, and which 
gives me an opportunity of ihewing how- 
ready I am to obey his commands. But I 
lun not like to make any fuch facrifice, foe 

if 



if F do MtCuffcr ia his good opmion, tny 
health will hot fiifier by writing as I now 
da Being to deal with a perfbn who rea* 
ions fo acutely and has gphe fb deeply in* 
to this fubjed, I need not ufe naany words 
to make myfelf underflood. His great pe« 
netration will let him fee at once the hot* 
torn of the proof I am going to propofe, 
and ajiable him to judge whether it he 
well or ill founded. I cannot but remark 
the accuracy of his juijgment in the man- 
ner he has arranged his propofitions^ and 
k is true, as he well obferves, that the dU 
vincBf the philoibphers, and Des Cartes 
biinielf have fuppoled the uiiityofGod 
without proving it *. If by the queftioa 

as 

• * 

* 

* That is ; the divines, philofophers, wd Set 
Cartes by fuppoiing the abfolute perfe^on of a felf- 
exiftent Being, widiout proving it, did therd)^ pre^ 
fuppofe the unity of God. For it is here agreed that 
the abfolute perfection of a Being implies or includes 
his unity. The proof given by Des Cartes of the 

« Being 
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as it was firft prqpofed to me I had under* 
ftood, as well as I now do, what was the 
aim of that able man, I would not ham 
lent you the anfwer I did, but one mose 
eoncife and more conformable to the order 
of nature and of reafon, in which ordec 
every thing appears in its bed light 

^ I believe whoever makes ufe of : bit 
reflexion will perceive evidently, and^with^ 
efut the leafi doubt, that there has bees 
from all eternity an intelligent Being. ^ | 
believe alfo it is evident to every thiofdiog 
man that there is likewife an infitutp Bch 
ing. Now, I &y, there cannot but bojta 
infinite Being, and that Being tnuil. be 

Being and Attributes of God, which is here alluded to, 
is in fubftance ithis. We can conceive the exiflence 
of a felf-exiftent, eternal and all-perfe£l Being; there- 
fore Juch ar Being is poffible ; but fuch a Being coiild 
iiot be made to exift by the power (^ any other Being $ 
therefore his exiftence would be impoffible, if he had 
iiot^Iways a£tually exifted : and corifequently fucli « 
Bcintg has always adually exifted. 

* eternal 
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«terjp«L. Be(:aQfe that which js infinite 
muft have been (b from eternity : for any 
additions made in time can:peyer render 
a Being infinite, who was not fo in itfelf 
and from all eternity j it being the nature 
of an infinite^ that nothing can be taken 
fi-om it, or added to it. Hence it follows 
that an infinite Being cannot be divided, 
or be inore than one. This is in my ap-* 
prehenfi'on, a proof a priori that the inde- 
pendent, eternal Being is but one : and if 
We now add to this the idea of all pofflble 
perfediond we have the idea of one Gk>d^ 
jfelf-exiflent, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, 
omnifcieiit, &c. 

*' If this reafoning of mine agrees with 
the fcntimettts of that excellent perfoii, I 
(hall be extremely pleafed. And if it doca 
hot, I (hall take it as a particular- favour 
if he will be fo kind as to cbmmunicate to 
me his proof, which I will keep (ccret^ or 

divulge 
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divulge as coining from hiin, juft at he 
(hall think proper." 
May the 21ft, 1698. '- 

Mn Limborch /^ Mn Locke. 

: *' I have ihewn your letter to the great 
man. He thanks you for the trouble yoo 
have taken, but however does not acqui- 
cfce in your reafoning. His method is, in 
the fir(l place, to prove there is feme one 
felf^exiftent Being : fecondly, that there is 
but one fuch: thirdly, that he contains 
in himfelf all perfe^ions, and therefore is^ 
God. Now in your argument, you fup- 
pofe it evident to every thinking man, that 
there is an infinite Being to whom nothing 
can be added, and from whom nothing can 
be taken away. But this is the fame thing 
9s to fuppofe that there is a Being every 
w^y perfed, which is his third propoli* 
tion: fo that you prove the fecond by 

a ^ pre-. 
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pttCtappodng the third; whereas the ft» 
cond ihould hiive been proved in its or- 
der, and then the third dedaccd from it 
This was the reafon why I would have 
had you confider whether the order of 
. thefe propofitions ought not to be change 
ed, and the third made the fecond. But 
if you would follow his method, you muft 
firft (hew that there can be but one felf- 
eziftent Being, and then infer that this Be- 
ing is infinite or all-perfed. He has not 
yet communicated his argument to me, 
and I doubt much whether he will do fo/' 

• V m ^ 

Mr. Loeke to Mr. Limborch« 

" I beg you will, in. my nam^^ wait on 
the great man^ and . requeft he will be 
pleafed to communicate to me his method 
of proving the unity of a (elf«exiflent Bc^ 
ingv iince my reafbning on that fubje^ 
does not iatisfy him. I fhould be unwiU 

ling. 
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hog to impofe on myfelf in a matter of ib ^ 
great importance, by reiling on any &lla-* 
cious or infirm foundation* If he knows 
any reaibning better or more firm, I be- 
feech him candidly to impart it. If he 
would have it kept fccret, you may pro-' 
mife for my filencei But if he does not 
grudge the world fo great a benefit as it 
would be, I will publifh it in the next edi- 
tion of my book, which is (hortly to come 
out, acknowledging, if he will confent, or 
concealing the author/' Od. 4, 1698. 

m 

*. 

Mr«^ Locke's requeft was not complied 
with ; and from this time we find no men- 
tion of this fubje£t in their correfpondence, 
till about a year after, when Mn Lim- 
borch writes *• I hear nothing now of the 
^ great man^ nor do I exped any anfwer 

- * ' • 

^ from him. He feems rather to avoid 
^ meeting me, pertiaps becaufe he thinks I 
^ may prefs him for an anfwer ; but I do 

•* not 
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^ not intend to be importunate in urging 
*• a thing which he appears to decline." 
To this perfon, and his propofed method 
of arguing, Mr. Locke plainly alludes in a 
letter to the reverend Mr. Bolde *, where- 
in he fays ; ** The proofs I have fet down 
^ in my book, of one independent, eternal, 
* infinite Being fatisfy me. And the gen- 
•• tleman that defigned others, and pre^ 
^ tended that the next propofition to that 
^* of the cxiftence of a felf-fufiicient Be- 
^ ing, fhould be this ; that fuch a Being is 
** but one, and that he could prove it an- 
•* tecedent to his attributes of infinity, om- 
^ nipotence, &a I am fince pretty well fa-- 
*^ tisfied, pretended to what he had not ; 
^ and therefore I trouble not myfelf any 
^ further about the matter/' 

We fee thefe learned writers, who bad 
confidered this fubjedi fo accurately, wejre 

* See an account of Mr. Locke's life prefixed to 
his works, , 

both 
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both of opinion that the unity of a ieU^ 
exiftent Being can never be proved until 
we'firft prove that fuch a Being muft be 
infinite and all.perfe<^« The argument 
Mr, Locke ufcs to (hew that if we fupp<^ 
two Beings infinite and all-perfed, they 
will coalefce and be really but one, is lia- 
ble to this objedion : that he affcrts two 
fuch Beings muft always will and do the 
fame things, or (as he exprefies it) be 
united in will and in aSiion. Now he had 
cxprefsly included freedom of will among 
their perfedions, which was right : there^ 
fore the affertion that they muft necejfarify 
will and do ailways the fame thing cannot 
be admitted as a flep in proving the unity 
or coalefcence of thefe Beings. For, till 
it is actually demonfirated that thefe two 
fuppoied Beings cannot be really difiind 
from each other, we mull fuppofe that 
each of them has a diflind will of his own, 
and that they may without interfering with 

each 



each othcf^ carry on differcQt defigps aod 
operations) all equally good and wife arid 
fuitable to their perfed power and wifdoni. 
So that if the unity of thefe fuppofed Be-- 
ings cannot be proved from the fameneGi 
or coincidence of all their natural attri* 
butes, it can never be proved from the fup^ 
pofed coincidence of their wills, I have 
mentioned this objedion to Mr. Locke's 
minner of arguing on this point, that by 
confidering it the reader may be better 
prepared to judge whether the like or other 
objections may be made to an argument, 
of a fimilar kind and on the fame point, 
which he will find in the fevcnth propo** 
fition of the fdlowing trad. 

From what has been laid down in the 
foregoing letters we may perceive that the 
fynthetic method of reafoning on this fub« 
jcd confiils entirely in demonfirating three 
propofitions. Firft, that there mufl ne- 
ceffarily exifl fome one . Being, at leaft, 

which 
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Which is eternal and felf-exiftent or tinori-^ 
ginated Secondly, that a felf-exiftent Be* 
ing asfucb mud necefTarily contain in \{£j^ 
all poffible and unlimited perfedions. And 
thirdly, that there can be but one fuch Be** 
ing in the univerfe. The firft of thcfc it 
ufiially confidered as almoft felf-evidcat, 
and there has hardly ever been any difpute 
about it. Therefore in the account I am 
to give of the writers on this fubjedl #bo 
were fubfequent to Mr. Locke, I (hall coa^ 
fine myfelf to what they have faid in proof 
of the two laft of thcfe propofitions, Ani 
that I may not fwell this introdudtion too 
much, I (hall give only the fubflance of their 
arguments, when I can abridge them with^ 
out omitting any thing that is material 

Dodor Fiddes^ in his work entitled l%e^ 
vlogia Speculativa or a Body of Divinity f 
has given a pretty full account of the fc- 
vcral kinds of arguments that have becct 
nfed for proving the ezifienc^ and attri-* 

butes 
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hates of God. In his fccohd chapter He 
treits of the fynthctic way of reaforiing 
on this fubjedt, and has laid it ddWn in a 
very juft and methodical manner in fii 
{H-opofitions, as follows: I. Something 
does now exift. 11. Something has exit- 
ed eternally. III. Something has been 
^emally fclf-exiftcnt. IV. What is fcff^. 
^zifieht muft have all the perfedions that 
mlfi any where, or in aiiy futijedt. V. 
What is felf-exiilent mnft have' all p(^«- 
Ue perfedions» and every perf(k^ion in an 
infinite peafure. VL What hai -all pofli- 
ble plerfeftlons ia an infinite nieautre is 

I tteed only recite what this author hag 
fidd in proof of his fourth and fifth puy- 
poifitions. Prop. IV. What is felf-exififitH 
mafibckie all the perfeBHtm that eiciji arij 
«fer^ or in ar^fu^eff, " For fince nothing 

* 

pais a^leout of nothing, aikd fiflce'there 
cari to no perfe^^toii foiit what has ibme 

F fubjcdt 
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fubjed of inherence, every perfe(flion mud 

■ 

have been eternally ibmewhere. or other, 
or in one furbjeft or other, into which it 
ixrufi be ultimately refolved; or elfe it 
could never have been at all ; without ad- 
mitting, what of all things we are the leaft 
able to conceive, an infinite progreffion of 
efficient caufes, that is, an infinite feries of 
Beings derived one from another without 
a beginning or any original caufe at ||e 
liead of the feries. So that whatever per- 
fections we obferve in any Being mafl 
have been originally and eternally in the 
felf^iflent Being/' 

To prove his fifth propofition, fTbat the 
perfeSions of a filf^exifient Being muft all 
be infinite or unlimited'^ he uies two argUr 
inents. " Firft, we have proved, fays h^ 
that there is Ibme Being or other which 
has been eternally felf-cxifient, and there- 
fore hi^ve dilcoyered one /ii^^mV^ attributCi 
lat leafti; of this felft:eziftent Being, that of 
:j» '"'^ efemtty* 



eternity. Thequeflioa now v^ wKethcr 
fittm one infinite attribute bebng^g to 
'toy fobjed^ it will follow that all the other 
attributes of it muft be infinite too ? To 
this it is anfweredy that all properties e£- 
(entially follow the nature and condition 
of the fubjed, and muft be commenfurate 
to it For this reafon we fay, that wifdom, 
power, and goodnefs being attributes of an 
infinite fubjed, or one which is the fub- 
firatum of .^ne infinite attribute, thefe 
and all the other perfedions belonging to 
it muft be infinite alfa Otherwife the 
fame fubjed, confidered as a fubjedl, 
would be infinite in one refped and yet 
finite in another ^ whicli, if it be not a 
Gontradidiion, feems to border fb near upr 
on one that we cannot comprehend the 
|)offibility of it*' 

Here I mufi obferve that it is unufuai 
and perhaps improper to call exifience (whe* 
ther it be temporary or eternal^ an attri^- 

Fa bfife. 
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itftA, 9ut i£ ctcrml exiftence implied $mt 
finityy^ the aotbor might have argued oooit ' 
Goncifely than he does, and have faid ^ 
once^ that all the attributes or perfe^ipQf 
of a ielf-exjilent Being mud be ir^nite^ as 
they|iU have the fame eternity of exijtencf 
that, their fubjed has. 

His fecond argumeot is this. ^ A.&lfr 
exifient Being as the fubjed of any per^ 
fedion cannot limit itfelf ^ becaufe it:iini(): 
oeceiTarily have exifled from all etemitf 
what it is» aad have been the fame in aU 
properties eifentiaUy inherent in itj antor 
cedently to any a£t or volition of its owik 
^or ^an fuch a Being be limited by any 
thing external to it } for, befides that felf- 
exigence neceflarily implies iitdependence, 
gfpqperties which are eflential to any fuj^ 
jed can admit of no increafe or dimrnntioi^ 
<>j: the leaft imaginable change, without 
deftroying the efTence itfelf of the fubje^ 
Nor yet c|p it bcf faid that there is «my! 
n \ impof- 
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ikii{»flib]lityin the nature of the thii^ that 
fhe perfc6)k>as inhering int an h^ite Xub^ 
fb&(bo\j\d be in the bighefl or 6ven in ah 
infinite degree. Indeed it is fcaroe poffi*^ 
Uefer U8, (for the reafims already afGgned) 
to conceive how they fhould be otherwife.' 
Neither can any fuch impollilMlity arife 
fit)m the nature of the perfeOions them- 
felVes. If then the perfeflions of a fclf- 
tadfient Being cannot be limited^ by itfeliv 
nor by any thing external to it, nor from 
any invinciUe repugnancy in the nature of 
the perfections themfdves; Iconclnde that 
the ibif-exiftent Being muft not only have 
all poflible perfefiions, but every perfec- 
tion in an infinite degree " 

As to his iixth propoiition, 7&tf a Being 
who has att perfeHions in an infinite meafure 
is God I this, he fays, needs no proof or iU 
luflration, for felf-eziflence and all pbffible 
perfedion being the primary charaders of 
Cod, and included in the generally receiv- 
ed 
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ed notion of him, to what Being foevc 
we prove thefe charaders to bcbng,^ w 
prove the fame to be God. To this fa 
fubjoins the following paragraph. 

^ After all, it may be perhaps obje^ 
^ that what I have faid in proof of a Goc 
^ only proves, that all perfedions mq: 
^ have had their original in one Being « 
^ otbeTy and that from all eternity ^ but i 
^ does not prove they muft all center i 
^ one, or that feveral perfedions could oc 
^ have been derived from feveral Bein| 
** which have exifted eternally. ' To th 
^ 1 might anfwer in general, that my dc 
^ iign here is not diredly to prove th 
** unity of Godj the proof of that I (ha 
^^ endeavour to make out afterwards i: 
^* its proper place. It is fufficient to th 
^* confutation of Atheifm, that there i 
^^ (bme Being or Beings endowed with a 
^ thofe perfedions, which are contained ii 

**th 
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^ the common idea meii ba?e agreed in 
^ concerning the divine Being/' 

I do not tranfcribe what this author iays 
in proof of the unity of God, as he only 
gives us fuch arguments, as we meet with 
in many other writers, and does not feem 
to think any of them demonftmtive, hut 
only prefumptive and highly probable, and 
iQme of them he thinks are~ but weak. 
He concludes the chapter *, in which he 
treats of the unity of God, with an dbfer* 
vation which I may properly enough infert 
here. 

^ I have piropofed, fays he, thefe' ufual 
•* proofs of the unity of God, with that im- 

■ 

^ partiality which it becomes us always to 
^ obferve in our fearch after truth. But 
^ to difcover the weakncfs of any argument 
^ in particular which may be brought to 
^ prove a fundamental article of religion is 

• Cbap. VI. Book I. Part II. . 

• ". X .. - 

«not, 

X 
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^pot»fftfi>]oe pioos.iDjBa have too moA 
^^ fafpeded,* tx> tip religion diflervice^ bat 
^Voply ihcw» it does not fland in nosd of 
^i»oy arUficcs^ and baa nothing to fear 
^frpm a ^r» ingffnioQSi and free e>a« 

JM;h Wollafion in hi9 ingenioua work en^ 
titMt ^^ R^Ugim Qf Nature JcUneaUdi 
8^. 5. tti^t» d£ Truths relating to the DiH 
ty^ ilf ^ mfienctf fierfefficm, tea. Hafe 
he proTea that there muft be, at leaft, ihmB 
PR»JM^§9 who has in nature no (bpetiot 
or previous caufe, and therefore muft b* 
eterqal. uopipdueed^ or ietf^xiflent, and 
i)e(c^rily*^f iftent. In the fourth propo^ 
^ion of this iediooy he provea that this 
^eing muil be infinite or omnipreient 
^or^ fays he," if there was any other Being 
jablcto^limithim, he ^ould be inferior and 
/4ejpeo(^Ot and beholden to tb^t Being ^ 
his being what he is, and for his not being 

confined within mrrrcwtr bonnds. Bcfide, 

if 
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if hi^ pr^ioaBc (wfaafe?er the manner of it 
is) was wy where eiduded, he would not 
be tb^re, aod if mt tbere^ he mi^t be fup. 
|)0&d to be «^^ elfewbere and thus he might 
be fuppoibd not to hig ally (This is much 
the i^vae with Dodor Clarke's proc^ of the 
ubiquity). In the iixth and feventh pro- 
pofitions of this fedion, our author proves 
that a felf-exiflent being muft be all-per*. 
led and can be but one» in a way that I 
beUeve is peculiar tohimfelf. 

Prop* VI. jfi& exifts in n mwmtr which is 
perfe&. ^ For he who exifis of himielf, and 
depends in no rcfped upon apy other, and 
(ss being a fqpreme caufe) is the fountain 
of exiftencQ to all other Beings, muft exift 
in the uppermofi and befi manner of exift* 
ingi And not only fp, but (ince he is in^ 
finite and illimitid^ he niuft' exift in tbp 
b^ft manner infinitely and illimitedly. 
Now to exift thus is infinite goodneis of 

exift* 
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eifftenoT; and to exift in t minner infi« 
nKely good is to \x^peffiB.^ (P* 70.) • 
. In this proof the wordsi as hting a Jk^ 
freme caufe and the fount mn of extftekct to 
all other Beings^ ouglg; to have been omit- 
ted 5 for they imply or prcfuppofo thefii- 
premacy and unity of the felf<-exiftent Be- 
ipg^ which the next propofition is defigntfd 
to prove. 

Prop. VII, ^ere can be but onefuekSf^ 

•m 

ing» ^^ That is, as it appeared by propo^- 
tbn the third, that there muft be at leaft 
011^ independent Being, {o. now it appears 
that in reality there is but one. Becaqfe 
bis manner of exigence being perfed attd 
iilin^teJj that manner of being (if I may 
fpeak fo) is ^xbau/led by him, or belongs 
ibiely to, him. If any other could partaiee 
with hirh in it, he muft want what that 
other bad, and be deficient znA Kmiied. 
Infinite and illimited indofe all Or^ if 
there could be two Beings each by himfelf 
2 abfolutefy 
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mifolut^fy perfed, they muft be eitiior : of 
the fame or of different natures. Of the 
Jame they eannot be { becaufe 60^ being 
infinite^ their exiflencc wOnld be coincid- 
ent, that is they wcHild be but the Japm or 
me. Nor can they be of different natures; 
becaufe if their natures were oppofite, or 
contrary the one to the other, being equal 
(both infinite and every where meeting 
the one with the other) the one would 
juft ^S^ngr or be the negatim of the other. 
And if they are fuppofed to be only differ- 
ent, not oppofite, then if thqr differ as 
SJparates^ there muft be ibme common 
genm above them, whidi cannot be ; and 
however they differ, they can only te faid 
at mod to be Beings perfed m their re* 
.^dive kinds. But this is not to be ab-* 
Iblutely perfed, it is only to be perfect in 
this or that refpecr, and to be only thus 
implies imperfedlion in other refpe^^s." 
(P. 70, 7^) 

In 
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'Ul the year I704» Doder Clarke wa§ 
iftipointed to preach the Le€ttir69 found- 
ed '^j the honourable Robert Boyle; and. 
fliortly after publiihed the fubftance of hi» 
ftrmofis in a work entitled^ j4 Demonfirtg^ 
tkn tf the Being and' Attributes ef Qm£ 
Though be wrote fome years before Do&« 
lor Fiddes or Mn WoUafton *. J have 
feferved the confideration of hiv work foi^ 
liie laft, as it has been taken more notice 
<^ and bccafioned more contro?erfy thaii. 
any other on that fubjed. With regard to 
this -work the excellent Bifhop Hoadly, in 
hiist aeoount of the author's iife and wrst^ 
QIgti (prefixed to his works) exprefles him-^^ 
1^ thus. ^ The nec^ifary exifience q£ 
^ one oiAly God, and the impoffibility 6£> 
^ more than one, he jullly efteemed die 

^^fmndation of all. This necefTary unity 

.. . • ^ 

. * The Dublin edition of Dr. Fiddes's work was 
printed in the year 1718. And the London edition 
of Wollafton*s in 1725. 

"of 
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^^ of the fupreme Being appears thh^ngh* 
^ out his writings to have been ever up^ 
^ permoil in his thoughts : a fufajed whScik 
^* though often excellently handled^ and 
^ made as evident as any arguments and 
^ illudrations a pojierkri could make it^ 
^ yet had never^ I think, been before at-« 
^ tempted in the Ji/ray o£Jiri0 demonjlra^ 
^ tion a priori J which certainly is . th^ 
^ firongeft, and therefore the moll defira- 
^^ ble of all proofs, where it can be had. 
^ He undertook the tafk, and many of th^ 
^^ bed judges, after a great deal of confi* 
^ deration, have allowed that he has exc« 
^ cuted it in a maflerly and fatisfadory 
^ manner; with fo much evidence indeed 
^ as generally to convince thofe who are 
•* capable of entering into this fort of quef- 

** tions. I fay generally^ becaufe I am fen- 
^' fible there are fome very underfianding 
*• perfbns who do not yet fee this evidence 

" fo clearly as others do." 

This 
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This work of the celebrated Dodlor 
Clarke, (which is in every one's hands) has 
been generally and juftly edeemed on ac* 
count of the admirable reafoning it con- 
tains on many points of great importance. 
jIn it the author has refuted the fallacious 
arguments of Hobbes and Spinoza, and 
fully proved that thinktf^ and willing nei- 
ther ifire nor pofllbly can be qualities or 
attributes of matter, or of any iyfiem of 
matter however difpoled or organized 
He has ftated very clearly the true idea of 
' free agency, and proved it to be effential 
to man and to every intelligent Bein^ 
And has deduced the moral perfedions of 
God from his natural attributes of inde- 
pendence, fupreme power and intelligence, 
in a clear and fatisfa£tory manner. There* 
fore this ufeful work, as well as his other 
writings, will always be highly valued, and 
cotiddered as an inftance of that zeal with 
which he employed his great abilities in 

fupporting 
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fupportiog the important caule of religion 
and morality. But it now appears that 
his arguments have not given general fii>- 
tisfadion v?ith regard to the principal point 
he laboured to efiablilh, the unity of a firft 
caufe) or the exigence of one only original 
author of all things. Ip this work the 
learned author fliews that there could not 
have been an eternal fucceflion of de- 
pendent. BeingS) each deriving its exiil- 
ence fronl the preceding one, without any 
original independent caufe at the head of 
the feries. From hence he infers that there 
mud necejfarily exiii feme one Being* at 
IcaA, which is independent and uaderived 
or felf-exifient. He then proceeds to prove 
that this feirexiftent Being mufl be every 
where alike prefent, and can be but one : 

From whence it follows of courfc, that this 

■ • ■ 

Being, as the original fountain of all exifl* 
ence, mud contain in himfelf all pofllble 

• ■ ■ 

pcrfcdions. This, wc fee, is the method 

of 



of arguing that wat jMropofcd to Mr. Lutt^ 
borch and Mn Locke, and which they 
jndgcd to be impra^Hcable. As oar au- 
thor grounds his arguments for the iibi:- 
quity and unit^ of a felf-cxiftent Being Ofl 
a very peculiar expknation he gives of th6 
terms felf^exijence and neceffary extftetidi^ 
before I fiate or confider thofe argameutl^ 
it may be proper to remind the reader of 
the fenfe in which thefe terms are com* 
monly underdood^ and have been always 
nled by other writers. 

^y felf-ixifteiice is ufually meant nothing 
more than independent etiftence which a 
being pofTeflfes in itfclf, Without having 
derived it from the will and power of any 
prior caufe. It is evident that every Bi^l 
ing orfubdance mud have had its exift-* 
ence either in itfelf or from the will and 
power of fome other. But bow or in what 
manner a Being can have its exigence in 
either cafe, is to us equally inconceivable; 

That 
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That IS) we are juil as unable to conceive 
htm a Being can be brcugbt into exiftence 
by the power of any caufe, as bow it could 
have had its exiftence always in itfelf and 
without any previous caufe. 

As to the meaning of necejary exiftence^ 
logicians have long (ince determined that 
there are but two modes according to which 
any Being can be faid to exifl, or to be 
what it is ; and thefe are contingency and 
necejity. Where the non-exiflence of a 
Being is pofCble, that is, where we can 
without a contradiction fuppofe it not to 
exijl^ that Being exifts contingently ^ or con- 
tingency is the mode of its exiflence. But 
if there is any Being who demonftrably 
muji exijl^ and whofe non-cxiftence is 
therefore impoffiblc and inconceivable, 
that Being exifts necejfarily^ or neceflity is 
the mode of its exiftence. Thefe modes 
are likewife applied to propofitions % for a 
proportion is faid to be true cither contin- 

G gently 
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gently or ncceflarily according as its faljc^ 
hood is poflible or iQipoffible. The term 
necefity Mquires dificrent denominations 
according to the occaiions on which it is 
applied. There is a necejfary connexion 
between an e£Bcient caufe and the efied 
it produces, which is called caujal and 
ibmetimes phyfical neceflity. One truth 
may be inferred from another, or may be 
the neceffary confequence of it : This k 
called %/V^/ neceflity, and is what Iq^. 
cians mean by necejjitas cohfequentia. la 
theie and the like infl^nces the neceility is 
called relative^ becaufe it is applied to 
fome unalterable relation fubfifting bef 
tween two things. But if we can demons-. 
Urate that there is any Being pr fubftance 
which cannot but exiji^ we find in that caft^ 
its exiflence muft be independent on: all 
caufes } and therefore we fay its mode of 
exiiling is abfolute neceflity, becau£b its 
exigence. does not depend on its having a 
- relation 



relatkn to. any other being or thing: and 
this i^ by (bme called metafbx/ScalneccSity. 
If we confider what this mcejfary^xiftenci 
18 in itfelf or in the ^eing to^frbom it be« 
longs, we find it means fuch an exifience 
as is ablblutely permanent and indefeafi* 
blc and can never poffibly ceafe. Thus it' 
will appear in every inftance that the term 
necefftty^ or necejfary^ is ufed only to denote 
that the thing to which it is applied cannot 
poffibly be otherwife than it is. NeceJJtty 
is therefore nothing more than a mode of 
exiflenoe which is oppofed to contingency ; 
and thefe two modes only exprefs the dif- 
ferent manners according to which a thing 
may cXift, but not the caufe^ or xhtreafon 
Wi6y, "it does exift. So that neceJjUfy can in 
no fenfe of the word be confidercd as the 
caufe or even as the ground or rcafon of 
any exiftence or of any efFcd whatever. 

We are now to confider the manner in 
which Dodtor Clarke has explained the 

G 2 terms 
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terms felf^xijlence and necejfaryexijtence^ 
and the ufe he makes of thefe explana- 
tions. 

** To be felf-exiftent, fays he, is not to 
** be produced by itfelf^ for that is an exprefs 
*^ contradidion, but it is, to exijl. by an 
" abfolute necejjity originally in the nature of^ 
" the thing Atfelf. And this neceffity nra^ft^ 
^^ be antecedent'^ not indeed in time,, to the 
^^ exifience of the Being itfelf becaufe that 
^ is eternal, but antecedent in the natural 
** order of our ideas to the fuppofitioa of 
" its exigence." (Page 15. Edit la) 

To fay that this Being exiiis by an ab- 
folute neceffity in its own nature might do 
well enough to exprefs the abfolute impof« 
fibility there is of his, not cxifting, if it 
meant nothing further. But we (hall (ec 
that fomething further y^as meant by it» 
from what the author fays in anfwer to a 
iixth letter wherein fome objections - had 
been propofed to his way of arguing. 

"Con- 
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^ Concerning the nature of felf-cxiftence, 
•• I explain my fclf thus. " Of every thing 
•• that is, there is a reajon vihkh now docs, 
" or once or always did, dettrmine the exijl^ 
•* enct rather than the non exijience of that 
^ thing. Of that which derives not its 
** being from any other thing/ this rwyS« 
^ ^T ground oi exi^tncc (whether we can 
•• attain to any idea of it or iio) muft be in 
^ the thing itfelE — And as it is a plain con- 
** tradidion to fuppofe its own will^ by 
way of an efficient caufe, to be the rea- 
fon of its exiftence -, it remains that ab- 
** folute ncceffity (the ilme that is the caufe ' 
of the unalterable proportion between 
two znAfour) be, by way of formal OLnfe^ 
•* the ground, of that exiftence. And this 
neceffity is indeed antecedent^ though not 
in time^ yet in the order of nature, to 
the exiftence of the Being itfelf/* (Page 
489.) And to. the fame purpofe he fays, 
in his anfwcr to a fcventh letter, " Though 

« it 
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**,it is indeed moft evident, that no /i&M^, 
** no Being, can he prior to that Being wludi 
^ is the Jlrfi caufe and mginal di all things; 
^ yet there mud be in nature a ground or 
^ rtafin^ Kpermanent ground or tcafon, rf 
" the cxiftcnce of Xhtjirft caufe. Otherwift 
^ its ezifience would be owing to and dc^- 
^pend on mere chance." Andfurtfacr*; 
"^ The exiftencef of the fiiA caufe is neccfl 
^ iary* neceflary aibfolutely in itielf, and 
^ therefore that neceffity is a pricri and * hi 
^ the order of nature the ground or reafbn 
*• of his eaftence." (P. 498.) 

Nece^y is here reprelented as an intrini 
fie property or attribute of the ielf-eziftl 
ent Being, and fuch a one as is to be con* 
fidered in the natural order of our thoughti 
(though not in time) as antecedent even tb 
his exiflence, and aUb as the ground of 
reafon a priori of his exiflence. 

To this it has been objected, that Ho 
property, mode, or attribute can be in the 

natural 
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natural order of our thoughts prior to the 
exiftencc of the fubjed to which it belongs. 
And as every property muft depend for its 
own exiftence on the fiibjed in which it 
inheres, it cannot be confidercd in any re- 
fpedl as a ground or reafon a priori for the 
exiftence of its fubjed. We may alfo ob- 
jed to the propriety of faying, that an 
eternal felf-exiftent Being required any 
thing to determine that he fliould exift ra^ 
ther than not^ becaufe it is proved that his 
non-exiftence is, at all events, impoflible, 
fo that his exifting rather than not could 
aot be the confequence of any determi-- * 
nation. 

As there could not have been any exter- 
nal or prior ground or reafon for the exift- 
ence of the firft caufe, fome writers have 
contended, that it was improper to fay his 
exiftence had any ground at alL But I 
cannot perceive any impropriety in faying, 
as our author does, that there muft be 

fome 
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fomc permanent ground of his exiftence ; 

though I do not think that afTertion can 
anfwcr the purpofc he intended by it For 
in the nature of the eternal felf-exiftcnt 
Being there muft be fomething which reti- 
ders his non-exiftence impollible, and 
therein diftinguiflies his nature from that 
of every Being whofe non-exifience is poC- 
fible. Whatever then is the ground t& 
this important diftindion^ we may confi- 
der as the ground of his exiftence. But 
what that fomething is in itfelf, I may fafely 
affirm, we ihall never be able to compre^ 
* liend or attain any idea of, or find any 
name for. It js fuch a principle of exift- 
cnce as probably no finite intelligence can 
comprehend. If we call this unknown 
ground of exifience abfolute necejfityy as the 
phrafe gives us no idea of what the thing 
is, it can only exprefs what we knew be- 
fore, that this Being is neceffarily-exift- 
ent, or cannot but exifi} that is, it can 

only 
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only exprds the tnode or manner of hif 
exifiing. If indeed we could comprehend 
what the ground of his exiftence is, we 
might poflibly be able to deduce fromi 
thence his other attributes, as well as his 
ubiquity and unity, but while the nature 
of it is utterly unknown we cannot draw 
any inferences from it Let us now (ee 
vsfhzt ufe is made of this afTertion, that a 
lelf-exifient Being muft have fome ground 
or reafon of his exiflence. 

It was folely for the purpofe of proving 
ihe ubiquity and unity of a felf-exident 
Being that our learned author (b much in* 
lifted on confidering necejjify^ not merely 
as a mode^ but as an anMedent ground oi 
exiftence. And for that end he beftows 
on this antecedent neceflity (eyeral very 
important epithets, as if it was fome real 
Being or thing. He tells us, ^* it is original 
or eternal, iimple, uniform, univerfal, 
' and every where alike, without any pofli- 

ble 
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ble difference, difibrmity-op variety ; 'tiiat 
it muft ^^tf/^ every where alike J (P.47-i0 
And having no variation in kind or degi^, 
cannot be the ground of exii^encc of k 
number of Beings however fimilar or agreed 
ing, as even number is in itfelf a manifeft 
diffbrmity or inequality of efficiency or r^»- 
fality!^ . **^ 

This is the firfi proof our author givdB 
for the unity of a felf-eziftent Being in* fan 
feventh propofition (Page 47.) and hft 
proof for the ubiquity of fuch a Being is 
founded on the fame principle. But (ince 
in his definition of a felf-exiftent Being thh 
necejfity was faid to be originally in the ru^ 
fure of this Bei^ itfelf; we muft confidei 
the defcription here given of necejfity as \ 
defcription of a fundamental part of the 
nature of this Being. And therefore to 
bring a proof from thence of his ubiquity 
and unity is not to demonjirate but rathet 
tQ define or jtratuitoujly deffribe^ his nature 

to 
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jtOrbe f0cli»' that he muft exift every, whcfe 

* 

alike, and that he muft exclude from ex« 
iftence any other Being of the like kind. 
So that this way of proving the ubiquity 
lind unity of a felf-exiflent or unoriginatcd 
Being confifis, fitft, in defining this Being 
to be one which has an antecedent necef^ 
Jity as the grouijd of its exiftence; and 
then in defcribing the nature of this necef-- 
^ty to be fuch, that it n^ufi make the Be« 
ing exift every where alike, and that it can 
be the ground of exiftence^ in but One Be-» 
ing only. 

Our author has given another proof of 
the unity of a felf-exiftent Bemg, in his 2e« 
venth propofition, whictf is very different 
from the former, and feems to aim more 
dire^ly at demonftration. It is as fol- 
lows. 

" To fuppofc two (or more) diJiinB Be* 
" ings exifting of themfehes^ necefTarily, and 
** independent from each other, implies this 

" pl^in 
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^ plain amtradiSlioni that each of them 
^ being independent from the other j they 
** may either of them be fuppofed to exift 
^ alone^ fb that it will be no contradidion 
^ to imagine the other not to exift j and 
** confcqucntly neither of them will be ne^ 
" ceflarily exifting/' 

Hitherto by a neceffarily-exiftent Being 
was meant one who exifted by an abfolute 
neceility originally in the nature of the Be- 
ing itfelf : but to make out this laft proof 
a neceflarily-exifting Being muft morebvet 
mean one whofe exiftenee is necejfary^ that 
IS needful^ to the exiftenee of all other 
things. And thus our author himfelf ex« 
plains it in his aiffwers to five letters writ* 
ten to him by a very ingenious perfon • 
who therein propofed objedidns to his 

• 

* Mr. Jofeph Butler, afterwards Bifliop of Diir* 
ham, the celebrated author of the Divine Analogy and 

* 

othermuch admired writings. See the life of Archbifhop 
Seeker, by Dodor Porteus, now Biihop of Chefler.^ 

proof 
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proof of the ubiquity and al(b to his feconJ 
proof of the unity of the felf-exiftcnt Be- 
ing. 

^^ Concerning the fecond difficulty, I 
** anfwer, 77)at which exijis neceffarily^ is 
" needful to_ the exijlence of any other thing ; 
" not confidered now as a caufc (for that 
^* indeed is begging the quefiion) but as a 
^^Jine qua non $ id the fenfe las fpace is ne- 
^ ceflaryto every things and nothing can 
** poffibly be conceived to exift without 
** thereby prefuppofing fpacd. (Page 472.) 
^, Now ipace is a property or mode of the: 
^ ielf-exifient fubAance, but not of any 
*^ Other fubflance. All other fubfiances 
•* are in fpace and are penetrated by it j but \ 
^ the felf-exifient fubfiance is not //; fpaco 
inor penetrated by it, but is itfelf (if. \ 
may fo fpeak) \ki^ fubjiratum of fpace, 
•* the ground of the exiflence of fpace and 
** duration itfelf which (fpace and dura- 
** tion) being evidently ncceffary, and yet 

** them* 
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" thcmfclves not fubjiances but propertttt 
** or modes^ fhcw evidently that the fub- 
** ftancc, without which thefe modes could 
^ not fubfift, is itfclf much more (if that 
were poffible) neceffary. And as fpace' 
and duration are needful (i. e. Jine qua 
" non) to the exiftence of every thing elfe ; 
" fo confequently is the fubftance to which 
** thefe modes belong in that peculiar raaxt- 
** ner which I before mentioned/' (Page 
476.) 
This is the fubiUnce, or: the whole, of 

■ • 

the reafoning our author ules to explain 
and confirm his (econd argument for the 
unity of a felf-exiilent or unoriginated Be- 
idg. Ail the difiSculties or objedions pro- 
pofed by his correfpondent to this way of 

• * . • ■ _ 

reaibning he has colleded and fiated very 
fairly and accurately in his anfwer to the 
fourth letter. " The fum of the difficul- 
•* ties your letter contains is, I think, this : 
** That it is difficult to determine what rela^ 

** tion 
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^ tiontbe felf^exijient fubjiance has tofpace j 
*? that to fay it is the fubjiratum of Jpace^ in 
^ the common fenfe of the wordy isfcarce in^ 
^ telligible^ or at 4eaji is not evident ; that 
^ fpacefeems to be as abfolutely felf-exijlentf 
" as it is poffible any thing can be 5 and that 
** its being a property is fuppofing the thing 
•* that was to ffe proved. . This is entering 
" indeed into the very bottom of the mat- 
^ ter J and I will endeavour to give you as 
^^ brief and clear an anfwer as I can/' (P, 
48 1 What our author fays afterwards 
is only intpnded to illuftrate and enforce 
his reaibns for thinking that fpace is a pro^ 
perty^ and, as fuch, neceffarily infers the 
ekiftence of afubfance which affefts none 
of our prefent fenfcs. His candid corref- 
pondent fays, in his fifth and laft letter, 
^ I muft own my ignorance, that I am 
^ really at a iofs about the nature of fJDace 
" and duration. But did it plainly appear 
** that they are properties of a fubjiance^ 

**we 
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^ wc . fhould have an eafy way with the 
" Atheifls : for it would at once prove dc- 
" monftratcly an eternal, necefTary, felt 
^ exigent Being; and that there is but one 
^ fuch ; and that he is needful in order to 
^^ the exigence of all other things. Which 
^^ makes me think that, though it may be 
** true^ yet it is not obvious to every capa- 
^^ city ; otherwife it would have been ge- 
^ nerally ufed as a fundamental argument 
•* to prove the Being of a God. *'' (P. 484,) 
Here this writer allows that if it could, 
be plainly proved that fpace and duration 
were only properties or attributes of fome 
fubfiance, we might conclude againft the 
Atheifls that this fubflance mull be the 
one fupreme Being, the original author 
and Jirft caufe of all things. But I very 
much doubt whether this argument of 
Dodor Clarke's can be made to anfwer 



• • 



♦ Thcfe letters were written in the year 1713, and 
are printed in Do&or Clarke's works. 

that 



tslt ptirpole. Pot allowing its full forcti, 
amounts only to thii j that the A^lf^ekifti. 
It fubftance whifch is the fub/lrahM of 
kit and dui^afibn rtiuft, en Accbuttt ifibej^ 
firihults^ be needful to the cxiftencc of 
I bthfef things as a Jim qua non^ in thd 
wA (enle as fpace and duration are iB. 
^ii fays, that to tmfider this fubjiante noib 
'■ a cixuji (meaning an efficient caufe) 
huU indttd be hedging the qutftitk^^ and 
it he ufcs no arguments aftetwkrds tb 
it^ thM this fubftance is heedful to thfe 
dfiefie^ ttf every thing elfe ih any t^ih& 
M^ ibih as a Jim ^a non. Now fince 
iac6 fthd duratidii, though nbbdftil ai h 
Vf '^uA nofiy are not the efficieat caiiB d£ 
Vf thing, how does it appear that their 
b^t-dtum mtift be needful, not only as k 
ii qiid noA, but alTo as a real ^ffidttA cnvje 
• all things ? How is it proved thai Brs 
hpYtlwH muft be thfc btA^ Mi^iSAtUt 
ibftaface inth6 wilVcrIb? ItWtnrfd in^ 

H deed 
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deed be a contradiction in terms to iky ; 
that a fclf-cxiftent Being required an.{^ 
'cient caufe of its exiftence : but what coiHr 
tradidiion would follow from faying, that 
a fclf-exiftent Being might require fpaoe^ 
duration, and their fubftratum as a coexifi- 
ent ^ne qua non^ when this Jine qua non is 
fuch as muil necejfarily exifl, or cannot £ui 
to exift, and therefore can never be "uuMta^ 
ing to whatever thing it is needful for? To 
make our author's argument anfwer the 
intended purpofe, it ought to be prpvod, 
that fome; inconfifiency or contradidion 
.would follow from fuppoling that a B6u](g 
could be felf-exiftent, aad could exill in 
fpace, (as other things do) without beidg 
lUfubJiratum. Therefore till this is ptov** 
edy though it fhould be granted that fpace 
and duration mud have a felf-exifient ful>- 
fiance to inhere in, I apprehend we can^ 
not fnm thence conclude againfi the Athe^ 
ids, that this fubftance mufl, be the firft 

efficient 
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^^kient caufe of all things, or muft be that 
me fupreme Being to whofe mil and ftmer 
all other Beings owe their exiftence* 

This notion that fpace and duration are 
attributes of a felf'-exilient fubilance Doc- 
tor Clarke feems to have borrowed from 
Sir Ifaac Newton, who fays iij his fcholium 
generale ;' Deus — non eft duratio velfpatium 
fed durat & adeft^ & exiftendo femper & ubi-- 
que ^ationem &Jpatium^ etemitatem & itu^ 
fimtatem cmjlituit . Thefe words Dofltor 
' Cbrke has quoted, but^e has not explain- 
ed theiiii or told us what we are to undcr- 
ftaiid " her e ' by the ttrm ctmjiituit Iff 
have been right in^emarkitig, that an ar« 
guinent'fbr proving the exiftehcc* arid 
unitjr of the fupreme Being cannot be 
drawn, as Dr. Clarke imagined, from-what 
he .has afiirmed of fpace and duration \ 
}ii0 notion of their having zfubftratum can 
1x5 of no great importance, or much worth 
^ifputing atK)ut. Yet it occafioned a very 

"I'o Ha l©ng 
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biig end intricate controverfy btftwdeii 
him and Mr. Leibnitc^. That gentltfman 
and other wtiters * have gone fo far oa tht 
oppofite fide, that they deny the reality of 
fpace and dutatbit^ and confider tbem 
merely as abftra^ ideas relating to the 
ord6r and fitUatiob of bodies, and the foe* 
eeffire axifience of created things. Btwy 
one muft ivi(h that the great point, ibt 
# pr^ ef a Ged^ (hould be kept as dear » 

poffible from all metaphyiieal fubtletiA 
and xiifficaaltiefl^ And therefcm^ it is petU 
ly to be regretted that it ever was invoivAd 
in thoie dark aud abftrafe diiqriifiltieitt' 
concerning the abfiralS; natifre of (part 
and duration, whidi do not fecm to bt 
more particularly comie^ied with it, than 
they are With mftny dth^r fubjedla I ohi^ 
not help thinking aH fueh difquifitiosa ace 
nnneoeffary and ufeiefei y for I bdievo aa 

* See Law's jEnguiry into tie Ideas of Space^ Time^ 

ice. ^' ■■* 
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hn4 the force of an . ailment ivhevelfi 
J^ce and time were mentioned, &r want 
of knowing the meaning of thefe terms 4 
provided they were mentioned, as they 
ufually are, without any ixplanation. 

The account I have here given of what 
has been done by four learned writers to* 
wards demonftrating the Being and attri^ 
hatCA of God, in the fynthetic method of 
reafbning, and the remarks that have beea 
istde on their feveral arguments, will let 
the reader fee wl^at are the points pro* 
pofiid to be proved, and the different lights 
W whic^ the fubjed has been coniidered^ 
•aftd will make him thoroughly acquainted 
fnVk this nnuethod of reafbning. Fron) 
•Iwnce he will be fully able to apprehend 
wid judge of the following argument, and 
|Mreeiv€ how far it is conelttfi ve, or to what 
ofejedions k is liable. 

• The 
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The arguments propofed by Mn Locke^ 
Dodor Fiddes, and Mr. Wollafton are not 
finely demonjirative ; but as ftrongly prc- 
fumptive and probable arguments, I be* 
lieve, they have not been controverted , 
Dodor Clarke's argument, which aims at 
UriA demonftration and is founded on new 
and abftrufe principles, gave occafion to a 
very long and learned contro verfy, that has 
carried this fubjed through all the depths 
of metaphjrfics. 

I have already mentioned the ccmtro- 
verfial letters that arc printed in Dodor 
Clarke's v^orks ; as are alfo thofe that paff* 
ed between him and Mr. ' Leibnitz, wiiick 
were written in the year 1716. ' In tfafe 
year 1726, Dodor Grctton publifhcd a 
review of the argument aprim^ condema^ 
ing entirely, as I underfland, Dodor 
Clarke's method of reafoning on this fob- 
jed. And ihortly aft^er Mr. Edmund La\r 
(now Bifhop of Carliile) a learned and abl^ 

meta- 
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metaphyfician, publi(hed a tranflation of 
Archbifliop King* sT'reatiJe on the Origin rf^ 
Eviij with copious notes, and extraQs from 
many eminent writers, in which wc find 
feveral weighty objedions to Dodor Clarke's 
argument. Mr. Jackfon, a. clergyman, 
gave an anfwer to thefe objedions in a 
work entitled, 7 be Exigence and Unify of 
Gad proved from bis nature and attributes i 
and Mr. Law replied in An Enquiry into 
the ideas of fpace^ time^ immen/ity and eter^ 
fdty J and alfo tbe felf-exijience^ necejfary^ ' 
. ixijience and unity of tbe divine nature. I 
have not feen Do6lor Grctton's or Mn 
Jackfon's book, nor the works, of fome 
others who wrote on the fubjed of this 
controverfy, and which are referred to by 
Mr. Law. His Enquiry ifito tbe ideas of 
fpace^ &c. was printed in the year 1734* 
and there is annexed to it, A Dijfertation 
on tbe argument a priori, for proving tbe 
exijlence of afirjl caufe. By a learned band\ 

in 



ip a Utt4r tp Mr. Law. TW (iiffertjitiflttii 
as I avfi w?ll infof mcfi, WJ^S written by 
Dofior Watcrland. In his firft chapter 
fie has given an hidoric^l view of the quef^ 
tion^ and coUe€led the opiniftfis of more 
than twenty en^inent writers, dbines, me* 
taphyficians and logicians, from Clemeiw 
of Alexandria down to Archbifhop Tiliot- 
fbn ; all of whom, he ihews, have con- 
demned as impra(flicable and improptr 
any attempt to prove the Be^pg and attrv 
butes of God a priQru that is, from any 
thing confidered in the light of a r^f^, 
ground or rea/M of bis exiilence, or ia any 
refped anU<:edent to his exiftence. Tfais 
way of arguing, as it has been ufed by 
Do6:or Clarke, this author calls arguing 
a priori in the ^rofi fepfe of the word; and 
he carefully didinguilfhes it from the com^ 
mon fynthetic method of arguing, which 
he allows ' may properly be applied to thiiB 
fubjed, fo far as it will go, and may alfi> 
I in 




9rh if? %8 fe^ *bftl ter» wa» w«f Jb difc 

Thi? writer frequently »dinita (as many 
Ath^r* h^ve doqe) that the argument a 
ft^erim does not, ftridly fpeakiqg, ^/w;^- 
^m^ the unity of the l^rficaufe, bujt proves 
it to fuch a high degree of rajtional and 
moral probability as muft fatisfy all reaibn^ 
4ible unprejudiced perfpns. With regard 
to this point he ezprpiTes hiinfeif thus. 
^ Allowing that the natural proofs of the 
•^ unity are probable only, not demonflrah 
^ tiye, and that upon the foot of mere 
f^ rea(bn it is a tenet rather to be reckoned 
^ among the pie Qre4ihHi(i than as a de^ 
^s monftrated truth ; this is %ing no more 
*^ than what fever»l very wife and good 
^ mpn have made no fcruple to confefs, 
^ And if fpch be really the cafe, we aw 
^ the more oUiged to Scripture for afcer-. 
^^ tainjng to us that great truth, as well as 

" for 
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^ for placing it in a clear and juft light. 
^ DemonJlrationSy ftridly fo called, arc vcty 
^ good things where they arc to be had ; 
** but when we cannot come at them, 
** ft rong probabilities may properly fupply 
« their place." (P. 77, 78.) There arc 
other paffages ia the Dijfertation to the 
fame purpofe. 

This author, though he admits the pro- 
priety of reafoning a priori^ that is^nfbe^ 
tically^ on this fubjed, yet thinks it cannot 
carry us far towards a demonftration of the 
unity and perfedions of the fupreme Be- 
ing. He gives fe vera! inftances of attempts 
that have been made in that way and have 
failed of their purpofe, and apprehends 
that ill confequences have arifen from fuch 
failures. He endeavours to ihow the ne* 
cefJity of confining ourfelves to the com- 
mon way of arguing apojleriori^ and fpeaks 
fo difcouragingly of our purfuing other 
methods in hopes of making them demon- 

ftrative. 
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ilntive, that it is more than probal^ I 
would not have undef taken the following 
lu^ment^ had it not been drawn up be- 
(ore I read tbis Dijfertation^ which I hap- 
pened not to meet with till it was feat to 
me by a learned friend fome time after he 
had perufed my manufeript 

It muft have been owidg to fuch confi- 
derations as this writer has fuggefied, that 
tho fynthetic method of reafoning on this 
fttbjed has fallen into diicredit, and feems 
now to have been laid afide for more than 
half a century. From hence I mufl ex- 
pert that an attempt to revive this method 
.of reafoning, with a view to dem^nftra- 
tion, will be received with fome fort of 
prejudice. And therefore, in hopes, of 
removing that prejudice, I fhallftate fully 
what this writer has faid in fupport of his 
opinions, and then give my rcafons for not 
entirely agreeing with him, and for think- 
ing that demonflrative arguments on this 

fubjca 



tnt^sA 9Qght not ta be tltagttht r d«fj|Mir# 
cde£ 

^ It mty bt of ill confi^ucnce^'^ t^ys 
this learned author, ^ tQ reft any importimt 
^ and unqueftioaabb truth upon precari^ 
^ ous principles too weak to fupport it. It 
^ tends to expofe rtAer than^^rw the caufe 
^ to pleaded 5 to render it JujpiSted rather 
^* 4han to bring eniit to it ; and to give 
^^ the adverfaries a handle for ridieqlo or 
^ triumph. One would not indeed a]t€H 
^ gether difcourage any religious and wett** 
^^ meant endeavours to ftrike ne%» light into 
^ an important Aibjeft, and confirm c^a^ 
-^ bliOied truths t^ additional topics or fupu 
^ plemental reinforeements. And were 
*• there not fcope given for effays and triab 
^ wh^eh may happen to fail (as all cannot 
^hit) we Ihould fcaree have field large 
•* enough for thofe that might be approv- 
^cd and ftand. Neverthelefs in truths 
^ which have idready pafTed threegh an 

" infinite 



* infinite tiumber df habds (fuch as is thtf 
^ exiftente c>f a Deity) tHero is thd kfs oc- 
« €^il<m for looking afttfr »ff0 topics; 
^ ProbiUy thctc are n^ ntw j^^MitiO^tt'tif 
^ be thought ofii After the utmoft Ruteh 
*^ of haman facblties bad bees long exm^ 
•«(»fed vpott the fubjtipi btit thbfe thaf 
^ appear ntw "^11 be fbdttd no other, than' 
« oU expfoded fpdeuktions.^'^-Or if thc^ef 
^ flkdaU be may ntb iopio invented, it wilf 
^ probably be found much ihort in Vitfa6' 
^ and dffic&c^ of the more ootniBon oiitls;' 
•^ which hare been of long flanding. The 
^ iwmMmi^ arguments; in fach cafes, miif 
^^ be jufily looked upon as the beji. Thtf 
^ more important a caufe is^ the more need 
^^ of caution ; becaufe there is a pattictilar 
^ reverence due to fuch a cauie, and thd^ 
^ rifli is the greater, if it be made to lean 
*^ on quirks and fubtletiesi oh weak and 
*^ &ady foundations Now therd cannot 
^^ be a mora laapettant cimie .tbaA tite caufo 
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* of fTbeifmi neither can we any where 
*^ more dangeronfly give a loofe to fancy 
•* than upon that head.*' (P. 86. 88.) — 
^ Mifchief is often done by pretending to 
** Arid and rigorous demonjiratims where 
^ we have^ no occafion for them, and where 
^ the fubjed is tai!§k6lime to go far in with 
^ clear and diflind ideas. Such attempts^ 
^ fer ve only to make tbat become - matter 
^ of queftion which before was unqueftim^ 
^ able^ while fiaading only on- reafmabk 
** prefumptioQ and moral proof." (P. 73.) * 
I muft agree with this author that we 
cannot be too cautious in what we ad- 
vance when arguing on a fubjed of the 
utmoft importance: Kndi \i hj inventing 
new topics on this occafion, he means mak- 
ing new djfcoveries with regard to the na- 
ture and attributes of the Deity, I entire* 
ly agree witih him that no fuch thing can 
DOW be thought of, or ought to be attempt- 
ed. But I do not fee that any ill cpnfe- 

qaences 



quences can arife from our offering new 
proofs on this fubjed, that is, proofs formr 
ed on old received ideas newly arranged in 
fuch manner as we imagine will place thefe 
proofs in a light in which they will appear 
not only probable and prefamptive, but 
finely, demonfirjitive. Jlir if ever fo maw 
ny of thefe proofs (hould fail^ and.be found 
not to (Iridly conclufive as they pretend 
to.t)ey they can f^il only for themfeives j 
thoy cannot invalidate, or reader morb 
queftionable^ former proofs that are not 
built upon them or conneded with them : 
therefore they cannot lefTen the force of 
thofe highly probable and prefumptive 
proofs on which the great caufc of Tbeijm 
has maintained its ground^ and ever will 
do fo, in the minds of all thinking vnpre* 
judiced per(bns. 

We find by fad experience that there is 
II number (vvhich feems to be increafing) 
<^ prcjudicedt conceited, carclefs perfona 

who 
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trho aftf at(irr<s ftcfta Mttiihg to afiy iut* 
pottaht truth whkh, ad it oiight to infitt^. 

«nc8 their pi^^t^* f^^f foitietilibes ^larffi 
theit fbari duch ca^ii dfibO to pkt6 dl 
wifiiom itiid all {)hiiofophy ih doUbtibgt tfiid 
withholcfitig their allbflt to a&y eondttfidfil 
on thid ftrbje^ tlllk do not appear ddmoft* 
ftratiVet ahd iirt ^rp«taially inventing itm 
iepics and mefSphyiitttt 6bj«iiUohs slgaiifiEl 
the arguftients hithiirib uM ftft prdi^O^ 
tbe onfty iild flbfolate perfe^i^lk ^ mi 
fiiprente Ming. NoW thbtigh ikm<fSk HJi 
the obje^rond th<^y have throv^A oak <A 
tate 4fe old bTiiii that hit^ hkttk odeh atni. 
^ered $ dftd afe 6nty glolT^d dve^ ^ith Aii 
appearande bf noVdlljf^ ; yet it i^ albt^ 
that We ought to Uke fdtne ftdtice of Ih^tti, 
a»a gite theitt ftefh ahftveris Adapted to thij 
new appearance they put ofi. tn db!f)^ 
!hi*, ipve aVe riaf ufally red to tty if Wc ban 

^Jh on otif ifojrmer ptodf? tb that detiicd* 
fttattott dtir ttp^tietits dtt incdfattt^y «al^ 
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ing for : and if our failure in fuch attempts 
cannot do any real injury to our cauie in 
the minds of reafonable people, I think we 
fhould leave no fpecies of argument untried 
that may pofiibly enable us to anfwer the 
demands of our opponents, and lead us 
further to know the certainty of thofe things 
wherein we have been inftruSled^ (Luke i. 4.) 
and make us more ready always to give an 
anfwer to every man that ajketh a reafon of 
the hope that is in us. (i Peter iii. 15.) 

As to our author's other objedion, that 
tbisfubjeB is too fublime to go far in with 
clear and dijlindi ideas : feveral divines havfe 
indeed expreffed themfelves much to the 
fame purpofe, and reprefented it as unrea-- 
ibnable, and almoft abfurd, to exped v\re 
ihould attain what might be called fri^ 
demonfration^ when we argue concerning 
the nature of that Bfing whofe attributes 
are infinite and incomprehenfible. This 
objcftion, and the expreffions ufed on this 

I occafion, 
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occaHon, require to be particularly confi- 

» 

dered and explained; efpecially as atheifii* 
cal writers have taken an unfair advantage 
from the manner in which fome divines 
have fpoken of our inability to compre- 
hend the nature of the fupreme Being. 
Of this we have an inflance in Mr. Hume, 
who, in his Dialogues on natural Religion^ 
has introduced a filly charader (whom hft 
calls a man of rigid, inflexible orthodoxy, 
P. 10.) merely for the purpofe of making 

■ 

him declare : ^ That he might cite almoft 
^ all the divines from the foundation g£ 
^* chriftianity, who have treated of this or 
^ any other theological fubje^, to proves 
* that the nature of God, from the in&r^ 
^ mities of the human underfianding, is 
' altogether incomprehenfible and unknowa 
' to us — that even when we afcribe to him 
^ thought and reafin (which it is but pious 
' to do) we ought to acknowledge that the 
meaning of thofe terms is, in that caie^ 

•* totally 
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•• totafly incomprchcnfiMe— that the in- 
*^ finnitfca of our nature do not permit nk 
•* to reach any ideas which in the leaft cor- 
^ refpond to the ineffable fublimity of the 
** divine attributes.— It is profanenefi to 
** attempt penetrating into thefe facrcd ob- 
^ Purities, and next to the impiety of de« 
^ nying his exiftence is the temerity of 
•Spying into his nature and effence, de- 
•* crees and attributes." (P. 43. 84. 42.) 
The reader will eafily gucfs what ufe Mr. 
Home makes of fuch conceflions from one 
faid to be an orthodox divine : and he may 
aUb obferve how artfully the author endea^ 
vours to confound our rational inquiries 
int)> the attributes of God, with the teme-- 
rity or abfurdity of prying into his effence 
and decrees. Many infiances of the like 
diiingenuoufnefs occur in this work. 

Now while we acknowledge that the 
nature of the fupreme Being mull be, in 
many refpe£b, incomprefaenfible by any 

1 2 finite 
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finite underflanding, we mufl at the iame 
time allow it is, in fbme meafure or in 
fome fenfe, coniprehenfible even by us. 
'For otherwife we muft admit, that we 
have no idea at all of God, that we war- 
Jbip we know not what^ and are unable to 
^ve any confiftent, intelligible definition 
of that great Being whom we make the (iib- 
]c€l of our inquiries and arguments. 

But furely this is not the cafe : for all 
who believe in one firft and original caufe 
of all things, agree in conceiving him to 
be an uncaufed, independent^ eternal^ iminut^ 
able and incorporeal Beings pojfejfed of power ^ 
knowledge and goodnefs in their utmojl extent. 
Now all the ideas contained in this defini- 
rtion are clear, diftinft, abftradl ideas, per- 
fedly confiftent with each other : and m 
forming the definition of this Being no on- 
certain degrees of qualities and powers are 
to be eftimated or guefiTed at ; ho albw* 
anced are necefiTary to be made for any 

probable 
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probable or poffible changes in the thing 
defined ; fo that nothing is included in it 
but what is fixed and immutable. We d6 
not indeed pretend to form an adequate idea' 
of any Being or fubfiance, much lefs of the 
fupreme Being; nor is it neceifary for our 
purpofe that we Jhould do fo. We are 
able to give fo plain and intelligible a de- 
finition of him, that no one can be at a 
lofs to know what is meant when we fay- 
tbere is a fupreme Being. And to prove 
that fome one Being, fuch as is here db'^ 
fined, does really exifl, and that there can 
be but one fuch,' is ail we aim at: and 
fince all divines allow we can prove this 
to the higheft degree of probability or 
moral certainty, both by arguments a pofr 
teriori and a priori, that is, both by the 
analytic and the fynthetic method of rea- 
soning, they muft admit that our ideas on 
this fubjed are fufiiciently clear sind diJiinSi 
for all the purpofes of fuch a proof. Now 

if 




if we have ideas clear and diftind enoo^ 
to carry us to a proof Co cogpnt that it fiailb 
ihort only of dcmonllration, muft it not 
feem probable that they may enable us to 
go a little further and attain denionflra* 
tion itfclf ? Efpecially as it may be caiily 
ihewn that the truths relating to this fub^ 
jed (being neceflary, eternal and immuta^ 
Ue truths) are in themfelves or in their ' 
own nature capable of demonfiration *• 

Thus in anfwer to what the author of 
the Dijertatitm has fuggefled, I have en- 
deavoured to make out the fdlowing par- 
ticulars : That though feveral arguments 
offered as conclufive on this fubjed, ihodd 
be found incondufive, yet the failure of 
fucb cannot be reafonabfy thought to «Sed 
the validity or force of others founded on 
quite different principles: that it is not 

* See this point explained in Prop. II. Carol* % 
6f the following Treatift. 

dangerousb 
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dangerous, and may be very ufeful, to 
confider this fubjed in different lights, and 
to propofe arguments of various kinds : 

ft 

that there is nothing unreafonable or pre* 
fumptuous in hoping they may be made 
demonftrative, by continued fludy and re* 
peated attempts : and therefore that we 
fhould be cautious not to conceive a pre- 
judice againft an argument becaufe it aims 
Bi demonfiration. 

A few years ago fome Treatifes were 
publiihed, written on the principles of ma- 
terialifm, which, in my opinion, tend to 
^ve us very faUe and unworthy notions of 
the fupreme Being } though I am perfuad* 
cd their author never fuppofed they could 
have any fuch ill tendency. About the 
fame time was publiftied Mr. Hume's * 
Dialogues concerning natural Religion \ a 
Complete promptuary of iccpticifm and 
atheifm, and plainly defigned to bar up 

every 
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pain^and ftudy, todcvife fprae method, 
fome arrangement, or what Horace calls 
Jeries jm^uraque^ by which our common- 
ly received ideas on this fubjeft might be 
fo compared together, that the neceflary 
connexions or relations between them 
Ibould appear with intuitive evidence 
throughout, fo ajS to exhibit a chain of de- 
monfirative reafoning. 

To accomplifh this purpofe there could 
be no. occafion to look for what might be. 
called, new ideas or new topics on the 
fubjed : and I may venture to affirm that 
in the following argument there is not any. 
thing advanced, refpeding the nature of 
the fupreme Being, but what the moft 
efteemed writers have proved, endeavoured 
to prove, or taken for granted The greateft; 
part of the proofs adduced for the' propofi- 
tions the learned reader will recognize as 
being, in fubflance, what he has met with 

before. 
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before. So that nothing new will be 
found here except merely the manner of 
arranging the propofitions and of forming 
the proofs* 

. After fo many arguments as have ap- 
peared on this important fubjed^ I would 
not have fubmitted the following one 
to the coniideration of the public had it 
not been approved of by fome perfons 
much efteemed for their learning and can- 
d(mr, whom I have the honour to call 
my friends. : And though it fhould not 
be found ftridly demonftrative, it may 
contain fome ufefol matter, and perhaps 
fomiih hints and materials for future ar- 
guments that may be more conclnfive. 
As to the dodrinal part of my argument 
lean have no fcruples, finoe it contains 
nothmg but what is ezprefsly taught by 
1^ holy Scriptures. They are our beft 
guide in everything, and they plainly fet 

♦ forth 



^ 



forth one only underived, vnoriginated 
Beings the Gad and Father of aU^ the ori« 
^nal fountain of all exiilenee, whom 
they declare to be eternal, omniprefent, 
and pofTcfled of all poffible perfedlions na« 
tnral and moral To prove this moft im- 
portant truth, this firft article of our 
creed, and foundation of all our faith, 
in a demonftrative manner, is what I 
have attempted : indeed it is all, on the 
iubjed of theology, that the method 
of arguing I have aBopted is capable 
of proving In the courfe of this argu- 
ment I have avoided all abftrufe metaphy- 
seal difquifitions, and endeavoured to ex- 
prefs myfelf in the plained terms, hop« 
ing this little treatUe may be eafily un- 
derfiood and read with advantage by young 
perfons and others not verfed in theologi- 
cal controverfies, and may amtribute to 
preferve them from imbibing thoic falib 

and 
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and pernicious notions which the metaphy-* 
fical writings of Sceptics and Materialifls 
are apt to inflil 

As our argumerit is built chiefly on one- 
principle, which I have laid down as an 
axiom, it is proper to fay fomewhat of it 
here, that the reader may more fully per- 
ceive its meaning. The axiom is this: 
*' Whatever is contingent, or might pof- 
^ fibly have been other wife than it is, had 

" fome efficient caufe which determined 

■ 

** it to be what it is." Or in other words: 
" If two different or contrary things were 
"equally poflible, which ever of them. 
" took place, or came to pafs, it muft 
*' have done fo in confequertce of fome 
** efficient caufe which determined that ity 
** and not the other ^ fhould take place/* 
The? truth of this is fo evident that we 
cannot find any principle more evident by 
which we may prove it. It runs through 
! our 



\ 
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our rcafonings on many fubjcfls, in which 
wc fliould make little or no progrefs if 
we did not afTume this as a felf-evident 
axiom. Whenever we perceive that a 
thing might have been otherwife than it 
is, we naturally inquire for the caufe 
which made it to be what it is. But 
when we are fenfible that a thing is ne^ 
ceffarily fuch as it is^ we never inquire 
for the caufe that made it to be what it is, 
for we reckon it abfurd to afk why a thing 
isfoj when we fee there was no poflibility 
of its being otherwife. This fhews that 
contingency implies, and that necejjity ex* 
eludes, caufality. If it be faid that fome 
things are determined to be what they. are 
by chance^ I anfwer, that in this cafe 
chance is as real and efficient a caufe as 
any other : for it means a caufe which, 
in its operation, is not direfled by defign 
to produce the particular effed it does, 

rather 






? 
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rather than Come other effedi Thus moft 
effeds or events brought about by human 
operations are attended with (bme un- 
forefeen arid undefigned eircumfiances and 
thefe we aicribe to chance^ meaning that 
they were produced, hot without a cau/e 
but, without a defign. So that chance is 
always oppofed to defign : and this feems 
to be the only fenfe in which the word 
chance can be ufed with any meaning ; 
except when it is ufed inftead of the 
word probcAility ; as when we fay, there 
is a great cbance^ or there is but little 
cbancej that fuch aa event veill hap. 
pen. 

Moft of the following Propofitions are 
<temonftrated indireBly^ that is, they are 
proved to be true, by ihewing that an ab* 
furdity or contradiction would jbUow from 
foppofing them to be falfe. From the 

nature 
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nature of the fubjed they will admit 
only of a proof of this kind, which, 
thpugh it is not fo pleafing to the mind, 
is however juft as valid as a dire^ do- 



CON- 



CONTENTS 



OF THE FOLLOWING 



TREATISE. 



nr^HERE mujh^befome one Beings at hafi^ 
"who is unoriginaied and has exijled 
without a caufe^ without a beginning and 
cannot ceafe to exifi. — T^here is nothing in 
the nature of this Being that could pofjibly 
have been otherwife than it is. — He is im- 
pajjive. — truths relating to his nature are 
as capable of JiriSi demonfration as any 
other truths. — All the attributes he pojfejfes 
are unlimited or perfeSl. — He exijls every 
where in the fame manner he does any 
where. — He is an individual fubjlance^ 
without partly aoery where identically the 
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fame. — He is pojfejfed of power and know- 
ledge unlimited and all other natural attri^ 
butes that can Be called abfolute perfeSions. 
— He is a Maximum of exifience. — But 
one unoriginated Being in the univerfe. — 
All things owe their exifience to his power 
operating according to his will. — The un^ 
originated Being is the God and father of^ 
all — And is poffeffed of goodnefs^ mercy^ 
jufiice and all other moral perfeBions^ fuch 
as become the fupreme author and governor 
of the univerfe. 



* t 




An axiom. 

Whatever is contingent, or might 
polHbly have been otherwife than 
it is, had fome caufe which deter- 
mined it to be what it is. Or in 
other words: if two different or 
contrary things were each <$f them i 
poffible, which ever of them took 
place, or came to pafs, it jnufl have | 
done fo in confequence of fome 
caufe which determined that /V, and 
not f^e otber^ fhould take place* 



A N 
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Prove the Exiftence, f^c. 



PROPOSITION J. 

npHERE muft be in the uni- 
verfe fome one Being, at leaft, 
«rho{e non-exiflence is impoflibley 
nrhofe exiftence had no caufe, no 
seginning, and can have no end. 

If there is no Being in the univerfe but 

Ibch as might poflibly have nia exijied^ it 

would 
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would follow that there might poffibly have 
been no exiftcnce at all. And then thcfc 
two cafes, viz. that there might, a||^ that 
there might not have been exiftence, be- 
ing equally poffiblc, the former could not 
have taken place rather than the latter, 
but in confequence of its having Been de- 
termifted, by forhe means or other, that it 
Ihould take place, (j^xiom.) But this 
determination could never have been made, 
unlefs fome Being could have determined 
its own exiftcnce and have been the caufe 
of itfelf J which it would be abfurd to 
fuppofe. Therefore it is not poffiblc that 
there might have been no exiftcnce at all. 
Confequently an impoffibility of not exifi- 
^ ing muft be found fomewhere^ that is, 
there muft be fome one Being, at Icaft, 
whofe non-exiftence is impoffible. And 
as this impoffibility of his not exijiing is 
abfolute, or unconditional and depends 
not on any fuppofition, it muft be at all 

times 
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times Ithe fame: fo that thirf Being never 
was nor can become non-exiftcnt, but has 
an exigence without a begin^^g and with^ 
out a poffibility of ending *• 

As no caufe could have determined that 
this Being (hould exift, or have given to 
him #iat exigence which it is impoifible 
but he muft always have had ; he muft 
be unoriginated and have exigence in 
himfelf independent on any caufe, or be 
fclf-exiftent. 

. Thus it is proved, that there muft be, 

at leaft, fome one Being, whatever it is, 

. who cannot but exift, vyhofe exiftence had 

no caufe, no beginning, and can have no 

* This argument, which proves there is fome 
Being- whofe non-exiftei>ce is impoffible, depends 
not on any relation that fuch Being may have to 
others, or on any previous condition or fuppofition 
whatever ; it is deduced entirely from this truth, that 
fomithing does now exiji^ which is indifputatle and is 
prior^ in the order of our thoughts, to ali othef 
truths. 

end. 
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end. And fince this Being is fuch that his 
non-exiftence is impollible, he does not 
exift contingfiitly but neceiTarily : nei^ffitj 
is the mode of his cxiflcncc. 

It need not now be confidered whether 
there is only one fuch Being, or whether 
there may be in the univerfe maay Bfeinei 
each unoriginated and haying exiftence. in 
itfelf independent on any caufe. It is fuf- 
ficient, at prefent, that we know there muft 
be one fuch Being, whofe nature we may 
therefore make the fubjed of our further 
enquiries. 

OBSERVATION. 

Two hypothefes only, and thefe diredlly 

centradidory to each other, have been 

contrived to Ihew that we can conceive 

the univerfe might poffibly have exifled, 

without any one original, independc&t 

Being, from whom all others have derived 

their exiflenca 

The 
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The ancient athciftical hypothefcs was : 
That thcunivcrfe confiftsentirely of deriv- 
ed and dependent Beings, each of which 
owed its exigence to the power and effi* 
ciency of the one that immediately pre- 
ceded it, in an infinite ferics or fucceiGon 
without a beginning, and without an ori- 
ginal underived caufe at the head of the 

feries. Sever* writers have (hewn the 

» 

weaknefs and inconfiftency of this hypo- 
thefis *. I think it may be eafily refuted 
from hence. When a Being is confidered 
as brought into exiftence by fome other, 
it is plainly pojjible^ or there is no contra^ 
diSlion in affirming, that it might not have 
been brought into exiftence, but haye be*i 
left to remain non-exiftent as it was be- 
fore. Now, according to this hypotwfJP 
there is no Being in the univerfe that waf 

* See particularly Dr. Clarke's Demonftration, p, 
1 1 — 15. Edit. 10th. And Mr. Wollafton's Religfon 
of Nature delineated, p. 65— -68. 4to. Edit. 

not 
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not brought into exigence by (bme other j 
and therefore it follows that there ism Be- 
ing but fuch as might poflibly not have ex^ 
ifted. But this leads to an abfurdity, as 
was (hewn in the proof of the preceding 
propoHtion. 

The other hypothefis is that of Spinoza, 
which I mentioned in the Introdudion* 
and which has been lately adopted by a 
French writer *. According to this hypo- 
thefisy no Being^ in the univerfe hath de* 
rived its exiftence from another, but every 
Being or fubftance, like the CHie defcribed 
in the preceding propofition, is neceffarily- 
exiflent, eternal, and uncaufcd or unori- 
^ated. 

. As thefe modern atheifts agree with us 
W the truth of our firft propofition, the* 
great queftion between them and us may 
be brought into a narrow compafs and re- 

* See an atheiftical treatife entitlecj, Syfteme de la 
Nature. 

duced . 
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duo^d to this one point: Whether there 
can be in the uniy^fe more than one i>n« 
originated Being ? Though this point has 
.long fince been decided by various conii-* 
derations and arguments that carry with 
them the higheft degree of rational proba« 
bility J yet I apprehend it cannot be de- 
cided demonftratively until we have (hewit 
what nature and attributes an unQrigin* 
ated Being, as Jucb^ mift necejfarily have* 
But we cannot deduce his attributes from 
the nature of his origin or caufe, fince. he 
had no origin or caufe. And we are. nqf, 
allowed at prefent to confider him as the 
caufe of any effedls, (from which we might 
judge of his powers and attributes) ojt to 
know any thing more of him than what 
our firft propofition demonftrates. We 
are therefore confined on this occafion to 
inveftigate his attributes (as I ihall endea- 
vour to do) from the fingle circumftance 
of his being unoriginated or fclf-exiftent. 

This 
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This indeed is a circumftance or property, 
the mod important, beyond comparifon^ 
that can belong to any Being : And I doubt 
not but it will clearly appear that they who 
attributed felf-exiftence to all fubfiances 
knew not what they faid, and were per-- 
fedly ignorant of the vafi import of that 
term they fo freely ufed* For as the fione 
in the prophetic vifion, tkat was cut out 
witbtmt bands^ Became a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth*. So the idea of a 
Being confidered at firft only as unorigin-- 
atedy when it is attentively looked into» 
will gradually unfold and enlarge itfelf till 
jt becomes the greatefl of all our ideas, 
even thlit of a Being whom the heaven of 
beofuens cannot contain. 

* Dan. xi. 34, 35. 
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PROPOSITrON IL 

The whole nature of the unori- 
ginated Being, or the aggregate of 
his attributes, is uncaufed and muA; 
be necellarily and immutably what 
it is : (b that he- cannot have any 
attribute or modification of his at- 
tributes but fuch as were the eter- 
nal and neceflary concomitants of 
his exiftence. 

It is plain that no a£l or povwr of thp 
unoriginated Being could have determined 
Svhat his own nature fhould be. Arid it is 
alfo evident that no caufe or power what- 
ever could have predetermined what fhould 
be the nature of an unoriginated and eter- 
nal fubflance, or what attributes it fhould 

have. 



have. Yet fome nature and attributes it 
muft always have had, fincc it mull ne- 
ceflarily have . always exiftcd. Therefore 
this Being muft have had his nature or the 
aggregate of his attributes, as he had' hi? 
exiftence, independent on all caufes. Now 
' fince (l^y the Axiom) whatever is contin- 
gent muft have had a cau(e, it follows, 
that what had not a caufe was not con- 
tingent *. Confequently there is nothing 
in the nature of this Being that was con- 
tingent, or that could poflibly have been 
otherwife, in any refped, than it aftually 
18, but every thing in his nature is necef- 
farify and therefore immutably fuch as it is. 

It follows likewife: that no one of his 

^ • - . 

attributes is capable of fubfifting or tak- 
' ing place in his nature according to difFer- 

* The argument here ufed. That whatever is con- 
tingent is caufed and therefore whatever is not caufed 
is not contingent, is called by logicians, contoverjio 
per contrapo/itioneniy and the force of it is evident. 

ent 
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^t dates or modifications. For if it wa8» 
it muft have required the efficiency of fome 
caufe to determine according to which of ^ 
the Hates or modifications this attribute 
fhould at any time fubfiil ; and without 
fuch determination (which it is impoffiblc 
fhould be made) this attribute itfelf could 
not have fubfiiled or taken place at all in 
his nature. 

Since the whole nature of this Being is 
necejfarily what it is, it can never by any 
means be changed or varied in any refpedJ. 
Or we may prove the perpetual immuta- 
bility of his nature thus. 

As he had his nature, like his exifience, 
independent on any caufe, and as no 
change can be made but by fome caufe, 
this independent fiate of his nature could 
never be changed to a dependent Jiate : there- 
fore his nature mufl ever remain inde-. 
pendent, andcut of the power of all caufes, 

and 
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and confequently can never be changed 4f|r 
varied. 

Thus we fee that no circumftance in the 
nature of the unoriginated Being can he 
contingent, but every thing muft be nc- 
cefTarily and immutably what it is : fb that 
he cannot have any attribute, or ftatc or 
modification of his attributes, but fuch as 
were the eternal and neceffary concoqpi- 
tants of his exiflence. 

Corollary i. An unoriginated Be* 
ing is itnfajjive. That is, no power can 
ad upon fuch a Being, or in any re(pe£t 
change or new modify his attributes, or 
introduce any thing new into his nature, 
or take any thing from it. For not even 
Omnipotence C2in ad upon or change a thing 
that is, in its own nature necejfarily what 
it is, and independent on all caufes. 

CoROL- 
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' CoROiLARy 2,. Since contingency^ 
mutability, and the efficiency of all caufcs 
are excluded from the nature of the uno- 
riginated Beings all truths relating to his 
nature and attributes mud be neceiTary, 
eternal, and immutable truths, and there-> 
fore capable of demonflration. For when 
a propofitioh is proved to be not only true 
in fad, but necejfarily true, it is then faid 
to be ftridly demonftratcd* Propofitions 
relating to the phaenomena of nature are 

not accounted capable of demonflration; 
becaufe though they are true in fad, as 
we can prove by obfervations, experi- 
ments and calculations, they relate to 
things that are in their nature contingent 
and mutable, and fuch as we can, without 
the leaft contradidion, fuppofe mfght have 
hec%made to be otherwife than they are. 
But propofitions that relate to the proper- 
ties of geometrical figures are demonjirable^ 

L becaufe 
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faecaafe thefe properties hare nodiiiig oon« 
f iagent or mntable in their nature^ th^ 
cannot be made to be otherwtfe than tbcj 
are, and therefore whatever is true of tliefli 
muft be necejfarify true. And lince prw- 
poiitions that relate to the nature and a(t« 
tributes of an unorlginated Berng, if they 
are , true, muft be nectffarily true j fucli 
propofitions muft be capabk of demon-- 
ftration for the fame rea(ba that geometr^* 
cal proportions are fo. 

This fliews, that endeavouring to attain 
demonftration on this fubjed is not abfitrd, 
nor fo unreaibnable as (bme writers^ ieeoi 
to have imagined. If therefore learned 
and ingenious men would consider thb 
fubjed in this lights and give their atten- 
tion to improve and extend the method of 
arguing here attempted, there is reirf|n tb 
hope that our knowledge, {o fat as it mvy 
extend on this fubjefi, might be made to 

appear 
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appear perfedlly demonftrati ve : and that 
this branch of learning, natural theobgy, 
ivhich relates to the moft important of all 
' ti:uth«f might at length be placed, where 
one would wifh to fee it, at the head 
of the fcknces. 
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PROPOSITION III. 

Whatever arc the attributes oJT 
the unoriginated Being ; he mu^ 
poflefs each of them unlimitedljy 

or in its whole extent, fuch as it is 
when confldered in the abflra^. 

An attribute taken in its whole extent 
is a determinate and invariable thing, and 
admits not of difFerent ftates, degrpes or 
modifications, and is free from any con- 
tingent circumftance. Such an attribute 
therefore may be afcribed to the unorigin- 
ated Being, confiftcntly with what we al- 
ready know of his nature. But an attri- 
bute confldered partially or as imperfect 
and limited admits of various degrees, and- 
may juft as pojjibly be limited to any one as 
to any other degree j and therefore, in any 

fubjed 
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fubjcd whatever, it could not be limited 
to one particular degree otherwife than 
ctmtingentfy^ aqd this would imply the e£R- 
c^iency of fome caufe. (jixiom.) So that 
the limitation of an attribute, being in tf- 
IHf a circumftance manifeftly contingent 
and caufed^ is incapable of taking place in 
the nature of an unoriginated Being ; by 
the foregoing propofition. Since then he 
mtfft have (bme attributes and a perfe6l 
one may, and an imperfed one cannot, 
belong to him, he muft poflefs each of his 
attributes unlimitedly or in its whole ex- 
tent, or fuch as it is when confidcred in 
the abftrad. 
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PROPOSITION IV. 

In whatever manner the utiori* 
glnated Being exifls or is prefent 
any where, he muil in the like 
manner exift or be prefent cvciy 
where. 

If we aicribe onmiprefencc to ilc^ un* 
i^riginated Bemgi we afcribe to him a thixif 
jtbat is invariable and incapable of dS&ci* 
ent degrees or modifications, and there* 
fore free from any contingent circnmfianoi 
But if we fay he exiils or is prefent onty 
fimewbere and not every where, this im- 
pUes that his prefence is limited in fome 
one particular manner or degree. Now if 
this (hould be aiferted, flill there could be 
no contradiSiion in fuppofing his prefence 
might pojjihly have been limited in fbme 

other 



ttbef manner or degree. Therefore fuch a 
limitetion pf his prcfenpc CQuId have; taken 
place only contingently or in confequence of 
ibme previous caufe (AxUm.) which aflTed- 
fA his unoriginated fubftance and deter^ 
mined that its prefence (hould be limited 
in that one particular manner or degree ra^ 
tber than in any other. But it is plainly 
impoflible that could have been the cafe : 
therefore his prefence is not limited or h^ 
cal but boundlefs and univerfal^ and he 
exifts every v^here in the fame manner he 
does any where. 
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PROPOSITION V 
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The unoriginatcd Being is one 
individual uncompounded flibflance 
identically the iame every where, 
and to v\rhich our ideas of wiole 
and parts, magnitude or quantity^ 
are not^pplicable. 

Tf we (hould fuppofe this Being or 
Tubflance to be compounded, or to confiH 
(as matter does) of what we call parts ^ 
thefe parts muft be diftind from each 
other, each part muft have its own exift** 
ence independent on the exiftence of any 
other part, and one part could not be iden« 
tically the fame fubftancc with another. 
Therefore in this cafe each part would be 
a diflind unoriginatcd Being or fubftancc, 
and asfuch^ would itfclf eg^ift every where 

alike } 
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9like} by the preceding ptopofitton. So 
that thefe parts would not UB rtraUy diftind 
or fcparate from each other or from thei 
whole, as they were fuppofcd to be, and . 
the different denominations of whole and 
farts would be loft : which (hews that oo* • 
fuppofition was entirely inconfiftent with 
the nature of this fubftance. Therefore 
the unoriginated Being cannot be com* 
pofed of farts ^ but muft be every where 
identically one and the Jame individual, un« 
compounded fubftance, to which our ideas 
of whole and fartSj of magnitude and quan^^ 
tity^ are not applicable. Whole is njerely a 
Relative term, and only means an ag^re* 
gate dl farts. Magnitude and quantity, 
by their definitions, imply a compoiitioa 
of parts *, and confequently cannot pro- 
perly be applied to a fubftanoe which is 

♦ They are thus defined by logicians, ^antitas ' 
ejiaacidens quod per fe partem habet extra partem. Mag^ 
niiudo 0ji quantitas ^^jnanens. 

ftriaiy 
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Ibidly tnd individijiiUly o^i no more thab 
mmj^ can bC'ttp^ied to an umf. 

Hace we ought to obfemt, that the 019* 
mfrejhice of the qnorigiaatcd Bekig it tat 
inconliftent with the fimfdkity and indivi* 
Abality of his* cffencc,. mora than any H^ 
mited prefence woold be. - For if n ^b* 
fiance inJividualfy one can exift oir be- {M«^ 
ient throughout a ipace however fmall, 
no reaibn can be aligned why k mighi 
not as poffibly exift thrbughoat any ipaee, 
M* all fpace, prelerving ftill the fame n4f' 
viduafity. So that the difficulty we meet 
with on this fubjed does ncft arife raettly 
fnm our inability to imagtM how or in 
nbdt manner one and the fame fubftanoe 
dan be everywhere ptdent : |t arifes rather 
from our not knowing ^hat it is that con- 
fiitntes unity in a fubftanee *: ^ and from 

our 

> * Tbou^ the attributn, CQiifcioufeefs, tUnlaiif 
and willing feem to be tnWKhjIr^ OMxlu qf j^aitf in 

the 
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ciir confeqnent inabflity to imagine bow; 
6r in^what tnaniiir, any fubjldnce can be 
fitiffly and indifidttally we and without ' 
|Mlrt8^ Bot DiRonrf^^y^afTure^iislhat 
thete muft be in the uftiircrfe not only onii 
imt Many fubfiances that are ihdi^dualb^ 
or 4otiot cohlift 6f fmrt^, (or atl conscious 
dtid thinking fubfiant^ muft be fnck 
The prcfent fiibjcd is propcriy a fabjeft 
df 4mr ablha^l reafoning and of that alone: 
in jot^gkkg iA)Dut it 5«^ cannot ha\re the 

r 

the fubjed they belong to, yet thqr do not cfnfiitgti 
that unity* 

^ As to Spirituality^ th« individud confeKnifnefs 
^ dF tiic one imliiei^ Being is as truly mt ; as 4te 
^ pefem moment ^ time is indiYiAtiany one, in aU 
^ places at once. And ^ one can no more properly 
••* be (aid to fee aji ^or mUe of confnonfntjs^ (whiditt 
•* fe^ fern tjf your tAjeftion) than Ae other can 
*« te faM to be an fi?or m/fe of //W. This fiiggeftion 
<«*«nB to deJerre farftciHar conrideration.**— -Dn 
Claifce'* anfwier to a fix* letter, fee his Demonftra- 
tion, p. 493* 

fmallefl 
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fmalleft afliflance from our ima^tution, 
whofe fole uie and office is to reprefent 
or pidare to our minds the images of 
things that are or may be the objeAs of 
our outward fenfes ^ on other objeds it can 
take no hold at all^. If therefore we 
ihould appeal from our reafon to otir ima* 
gination for the truth of this propoHtiont 
we (hould do as unwifely, as if we appeaU 
ed to the teftimony of our outward (enfes, 
and denied that there could be any (uch 
Being as the propofition defcribes^ becaufe 
no one ever faw the like. 

* The old maxim of the fcbools. Nil eft in inteUeHu 
quod nonfuit prius infenfu ; is £dfe : it ought to have 
been. Nil eft in imaginatione quod nonfuit prim infenfti. 
Imagination is a power of recalling to our minds ^ 
ideas we have received from fenfible obje& ; in all 
our reafoning about fuch objeSs it is fo neceflary that 
we could not do without it: but in reafoning about 
things that q^nnot bear any refemblance to the olgeds 
of our fenfes, imagination is of no ufe : it is apt to 
i^flead us if we confult it. 

COROL* 
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Corollary. After what has been aU 
ready proved, it is almoft needlefs to ob« 
lerve, that matter or bodjf cannot be an 
unoriginated fubfiance. Its efTential at* 
tributes, extenfion, divifibility, figurability 
and mobility, imply limitation^ and cannot 
take place but in the particular fizes, 
ihapes, velocities and diredions of motion 
that bodies have \ all which are^ in their 
nature, manifeftly contingent, and there- 
fore muil be made to be fuch as they are 
by fome efficient caufe. 

Matter is alfo quite pdffivey and has its 
attributes fubjed to numberlcfs modifica- 
tions. And then our ideas of magnitude 
and quantity are fo infeparable from the 
idea of matter, that we cannot conceive 
a particle of matter, however fmall, as 
one fubftancc, or otherwifc than as an in- 
definite multitude of diftind parts or fub- 

llanccs. 

AU 
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- AJi the attributes of the unori^aated 
Bctog (whatever they are) esdude contici*- 
gency and limitation. (ProfK II. and IIL) 
And all the attributes of matter, as for as 
we can know them, arc of fuch a nature 
as to imply contingency and limitation ia 
tiicir fubjed. So that all the attributes of 
tho ielf-exiftent fubftance and all tbde of 
matter^ as far as we know them, are (b 
very oppofite in their natures that wt 
cannot conceive it poffible there (houM 
be any one attribute alike, or of the faoifc 
kind, in both fubftances. Among the va- 
rious kinds of fubfiahces, which it is rea- 
ibnable to think dp exift, matter is pro- 
bably the lowcft or moft impcrfe^, or, if 
I may (o fay, the nearefi to non-entity, aa 
a iblf-cxifient fubfiance is the furtheft 
from it What has been faid with rtCpedt 
to material fubftances will equally prove, 
that every fubftance, whofe attributes are 

limited 



i 
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Ihnited and capable of vanoas dates and 
modifcatldns, muft be a derived and de- 
pendent Being, . or that its nature and Its 
iRKifi^nce tnttft have beea the ^Ji^ of 
fome caufe. 



^ . 
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PROPOSITION VL 

The unoriginated Being mufl: 
neceflarily poflefs intelligence and 
power unlimited, and all other na-- 
tural attributes that are in them- 
felres abfolute perfe6lions. 

The difiindion between natural and 
moral attributes is well known. The for- 
mer are called primary attributes, and are 
conceived to arife (as it were) immediately 
from the fubfiance itfelf. Moral attributes 
are of a pradical nature, and relate to, or 
denote, the manner of aBing which an in- 
telligent Being obferves towards others* 
Thefe are called fecondary attributes, bc- 
caufe they are confidered as refulting from 
the natural attributes ; as will be fhewn 
when I come to treat of them. 

Several 



* 
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Setwal attributes are called perfeaioni 
with refped to the Beings who poffefs 
tiiiem, when the Beings are better and more 
coiajidete with thefe attributes than they 
woukl be without them. Thus power and 
knowledge are perfedions, even where 
thejr arq much limited But that an attri-» 
bute may be osXitdabJoIutely pnfeB^ it muft 
be perfe^ in itfcif, or incapable of addi-* 
tioa, and muft alfo be fuch a one a$ does 
not imply in its fubjed^ (as the attributes 
of matter do) paffivenefs, divinbiiity, li« 
mitation or mutability, which are maai-^ 
feft imperfedions or defefls. 

Intelligence and, its concomitant, adual 
knowledge I confider now as one attri^ 
bute. This and adiive power when taken 
in their wbok extent^ are inftaftces of attri-^ 
butcs that are abfdute perfedions, as they 
60 not admit of addition or any variation 
or different modifications, and do not ro' 
quire or imply m dicir fubjed any llmita* 

M tion, 
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(very isnoriginated Being, as fucb^ snuft 
poflcfs intelligence and power mlimitei. 
For the preceding propofitions have de^ 
monfirated that an unoriginated Bdng, #( 
fucb^ mud be immutable, impaflive, oidi- 
snited in all its attributes, omoipreicat 
and indivifiblc ^ this nature therefore mnft 
be common to every unoriginated BctDg, 
fuppoHng there are many. This being 
premifed, we may apply the common ar«* 
gument as follows. 

If intelligenoe and power had never be^ 
longed to at^ unoriginated Being, thejf 
could never have belonged to any origin- 
ated or derived Being (for an effed cannot 
be more perfed than its caufe) and thefe 
attributes could not have exifted at aH 
Therefore they mud bebng to, at leafl, 
fime one unoriginated Being. And then 
they muft be the neceffary concomitants of 
his exifieace and his other attributes by 
Propoiition II. Thus we fee that inteUi- > 

gcnce. 
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ffsnct and power mufi be necejptrify con^ 
fiededwith the attributes immutability, 
impaflivenefs, omniprefence and individ^ 
bility xnfime one unoriginated Beings there- 
fore they muft likewife be as necejjarily 
toimed^ed wkh the fame attributes in every 
other unoriginated Being, fuppofing there 
are mamy ) and therefore every tinorigin* 
atod Being, ai fuch^ muft be pofTeiTed of 
mtelligenee and power which {by Trop.UV) 
iiftnft be unlimited, Of extend to every thing 
that can be known, and every thing that 
can be done. 

Now if there be in nature any other 
attribiKe, befides thofe already metitioned, 
which ig abfoktdy perfe(^, it mud be- 
long to fome unoriginated Being ; as other- 
wife it coiikJ not belong to any Being at 
idl, for the reafon afligned before; AJtd 
therefore we may prove, as we did before, 
that fuch attribute muft belong to every 
tinortginaf dd Beidg. €otife^i»tntly an un- 
originated 
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originated Being muft poflefs all natural 
attributes that are in thetnfelves abfi>!uto 
perfections* 

OBSERVATION- 

We (ball be able to deduee the moral 
perfections or attributes of the felf-ezift^ 
^nt Being more properly and methodically 
in another place than we could do here ; 
and the proofs of the two following Pro* 
pofitions do not depend on the oonfidera-* 
tion of thofe attributes, nor on' a parti^^ 
cular enumeration of all the attributes of 
a felf-exiflent Being,' 

From what has been already proved we 
conclude ; that a felf-exiflent or unorigin* 
ated Being muft be an uncompouhded in^ 
dividual fubftance, eternal, neceflarily*ez<f 
ifting, immutable, impailive, omniprefent, 
and poiTeiTcd of knowledge and power 
unlimited, with all other natural perfedi-* 
ons. And this conelufion, I imagine, will 

appear 
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appear not only reafonable, but almoft 
oAvi^t^ tmc^ to every one who will but 
attentively confider what it is for a Being 
ta be unoriginated and have independent 
exiflence in itfelf. For when a Being is ' 
brought into exiftence, its creator mufi 
predetermine what nature it (hall have, 
and muft confer its attributes together with 
its exiftence. But if a Being be urwrigin* 
atedy nothing could predetermine what na- 
ture it fhould have. What then are we to 
fay of it ? Surely, not that it miifl have 
this or that particular limited nature rather 
than fome other. What then can we fay of 
it? But that, together with its exiftence, 
it miift have every thing it poiRbly might 
have. That it muft be whatever a Being 
or fubftance can rife to^ or be a MAXI- 
MUM of exiftence. 



P R O P O- 
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PROPOSITION vir. 

There is in the univerfe but one 
unoriginated Being, who mull 
therefore be the original fountain 
of all exiflence^ and the firfl caufe 
of all things. 

The fir& propofition demonflrates that 
there muft necejfarily^ be one unoriginate4 
]3eing5, but neither the argument there 
ufed, nor any other argument, can prove 
there muft neceffhrily be more than opci 

Becaufe, when we have admitted one iudi 

• . ... 

Being, it is pqffible that all othera may be 
derived from that one. This however doei 
not prove that all others mufl he derived 
from that one, or that there may not be 
many unoriginated Beings in the univerie 
of whofe exifience we have no know- 

ledge 
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hSge OK appffebcttfioci. The oaty mly 
tbcf«fof e fay which we can dbternone wbe» 
ther it be poffiUe there fhonld be raodre tbta 
one* IB h^ tiyixi§ whether we can eocicei ve 
or otafifieiitly ibppofe a focond ixtimtgnik'- 
fltedBtingv Now i (ayr that fueh a fop* 
pafifion ifl in€on£»eiit and untenable and 
imiflr come to nothing; '^ 

For let IS8 fuppole there is a lecofid 
Being, fuch as the ficfl^ onortginated or 
li^^^etiiSent and ixncatiCrd, bailing its non* 
^inriAence impofiible or having ne:^&)r as 
the nMik of its eiiilence. Now ftom what 
has been demondrated it appears that hth 
thefe IBaop^ muft be eternal issmbtable, 
ictipaffive^ onmif^e&ot^ i»diti£btei and 
tmliimtodlyr poficfied of aft nitoraT perfee^ 

tionsi 09 attributes; kitomiK^ that k h 
RopofEUb one 6i tbefe Beings fliould want 

•ny attribute the other ha^ Tbus we frnd 
ottf idea o^ the fecond ^/i^ Being (tutri 

ft a» we wilt ia <Hir thdo^ts) ift no otb«i^ 

than 
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than the very idea we had of the firft. For 
tU the attributes of the fecond are as much 
the fame with thofe of the firft, as the pro^ 
perties of one circle (abftradedly coniider* 
ed) ate the fame with thofe of another. 
And fince thefe Beings are both eternal, 
ftod both every where alike prefenf^ they 
cannot differ from each other even in any 
circumftance of time or place. Cdnie* 
quently there can be no pojjibk difrerehce» 
nor ' any ground of diftindion between 
them ^ and therefore they cannot be dif^ 
tin& Beings, but muft be one and the 
lame. 

This way of arguing, I apprehend, may 
be admitted as conclufi ve, * being cxa£Uy 
of the fame kind and equivalent with that 
which geometricians have allowedly ufed; 
For . inftance, two right lines, fay they; 
cannot have a common iegment ; for in 
that cafe thefe lines muft evidently have 
all their other (egments in dommon alfo; 

fo 
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^ that all difference between them woiild 
vaniih; and therefore they would not be 
two difiind lines, but mufi be one and the 
fkme. Juft fb, fay we, two Beings can« 
not be unoriginated and have neajjity as 
the common mode of their exifience ; for 
in that cafe they mufi have their whole 
natures and all the circumOances, which 
necefTarily attend their exigence, in com-- 
mon alfo ; and therefore they would not 
be didinifl Beings, but ope and the iame 
Being*. 

* If it fliould be (aid, that as thefc arc intelligent 
Beings thijy may ftill be fuppofed to have diftinfl 
confcioufneffcs and wills, and therefore may be diftinft 
fubftances : I anfwer, this is onlyrcpeatingthc firft fup- 
pofition ; viz. that thefe are two diftind fubftances 
and therefore have diftinfl wills ; and I fay that unlefs 
it can be (hewn that the fecond fuppofed Being nuy 
poffibly be a different and diftinft fubftance from the 
firft, we have no right to fuppofe it may have a con- 
fc/oufneft or a will diftin£l from that of the firft. 

Thus 
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Thus we find it ittpolCMe even to form 
Im idea ef ft fitmd unoriginated Being, or 
to make it in any refped) different £rom 
the idea we muft necefTarily hate of the 
fitil ; to which we cannot add any thing 
Xieither can we diminifh anght from it. 
HcRce it followa that all Beings in the uni- 
Vcrfe, except one, are derived Beings, and 
nraft owe their eziftence, in fome manner 
m other, to the one nnderived Being; who 
iii therefore the ukimitte and original foun- 
tain of exiftcnce and the firft caufe of aS 
things. 



pROPa 
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PROPOSITION VIIL 

All things owe their exiftence 
ultimately to the power of the firft 
cauie operating according to his 
free will. 



From the mere exiftence of the one un- 
derived Beingt if confidered apart from 
operating power, no e£Fe£t or confequence 
of any kind can follow. For a cauie can- 
not produce its efifeds merely by extfting^ 
and the very notion of a caufe, as fucb^ 
includes operation as the link which con« 
neds it with the efFed. Therefore it is 
to the operating power of this one Being 
that all things owe their exiftence. Now 
we muft allow that he excrcifed this adivc 
operating power knowingly and defigned- 
ly or according to his own free will, (b 

that 
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that he mi^t have abftained from exeN 
cifing it Or, on the contrary, we mtift 
affirm (what fome perfons feem to have 
thought) that his unlimited power mud, 
through its own exuberance, break forth 
into adion, or be exerted of neceflity *. 
Now to fay that power, either limited or 
unlimited, muft be exerted of mcejjky^ 
means that it is imfoffibk fuch power fiiould 
fubfift withopt adual and inceflant exer- 
tion* But this is contr^ty to the very no- 
tion of adive power, for we can juft as 
eafily conceive it to fubfift without adual 
exertion as with it. So that it is not m« 
fojjible it fhould fubfift without exertion, 
and therefore it is falfely ^rmed that it 
muft be exercifed of necejjity. 

♦ The Earl of Rochefter owned to Biihop Burnet 
diat he always conceived the Deity to be a vaft power 
that wrought every thing by the neceffity of his na- 
ture. (See an account of his life written by the Biihop). 
And probably many others have had the (ame conf^fed 
notion of abfolute unlimited power. 

Befides, 
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% Befidea, if we fay that the power of the 
firft canfe muft be ezercifeci of neceflity, 
we in fadt deny him adiive power, and 

- make ;him a mere pafllve inftrument, and 
then it muft follow that neceffity is itfelf 
the real agent which exercifes the power. 
But. this . is very abfurd> for necejjity is no 

V real being. or thing any more than contin-^ 
gencf is : they are both but words or names 
that have no meaning but as they denote 
the two oppoiite modes of eacilling, and 
are utterly incapable pf any agency, ope* 

» ration or efficiency whatever. Therefore 
the power of the firft caufe can be no 
otherwife exercifed than knowingly and 
defignedly, or according to his own free 
will Coafequently all things muft owe 
their cxiftence originally to his power ope- 
rating according to the determination of 
bis will. 



As 
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iki to tbe mamcr m wl^icb his pofitt 
qicimta for giving cxiftencr, k eaooDt bs 

■ 

espe^ed we ihould be able to lay aay 
thing about it. The objedion againft the 
poffibility of creating things out«if nothings 
9S if it meant that thejr were qiade 9ut if 
mtbing as out of mataiah^ is Terf trifling 
and founded only on an improper way of 
ezi»reffing what creaticm is. For by crea** 
tton is meant, the cauiing a Being to exifl 
wm that did not exifi before^ which does 
not imply a contradidion to any known 
truth and therefore may be e£Ee^cd by 
unlimited power. 

Having (hewn that all things derive 
their eziilence uitimatity from the power 
of one eternal, almighty and all- knowing 
Beiog, I proceed to inquire further into 
the perfedions of this great author of all 
things. And here it is fit I fhould dmp 
the mctaphyfical fiyle, and fpeak of him 

m 
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1 terms that may property expreft tb* 
^tioa he bears to the reft of the uni' 
erfe. I (hall therefore fpeak of him here* 
Eter as the Oqd and fathbr of all, 

I^HO IS AiOVS ALL, AND THROUGH ALL, 

.NX) IN US ALL * : To whofe moft awful 
ad adorafale^AME beafcribed all glory, 
aiKnir and praife for eTermore. 



* Ephef* iv. 6. 
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PROPOSITION IX. 

■ 

Almighty God, the firft caulc 
and author of all thinsrs, mufi be a 
Being of infinite gopdneik, wi(- 
dom, mercy^ juflice and truths and 
all other moral perfe6lions, fuch as 
become the fupreme author and 
governor of the univerfe. 

Almighty God, from his natural perfec- 
tions already mentioned, muft be all^fufB- 
cient to his own happinefs, and muft be 
infinitely and unalterably happy in the 
eternal enjoyment and uncontrouled ezer* 
cffe of all his perfediona. The attributes 
neceflity of exiftence, immutability, om* 
niprefence, omnipotence and all-fufficien- 
ey bebng to him as « felf^xifient Being: 

they 



ftmf jtM in^pemktit of hia will, and att 
)Blled the natural atttibntes of God, hi 
JMiffadiflia^oii to thofe Other perfedions 
lie poifelTea^ fud^ as goodnefs, wiOom, 
4ifl[ice^ mereyv truth or faithfultiefs, and 
the like^ 'which are called mdral attribatei. 

f hefe ar6 of a prat^cal nature, and ef> 

* 

p»t2^ the manner tf aSUng he is pleafed 
(6 obferve towards other Beings his erea« 

torts. 

As God is always* free to ad or not to 
i6t on every occafion, (Prop. VIII.) he 
Qtiiift be likewife free to ad in any parti- 
solar manner he pleafes* Ahd as his mo^ 
ral or pi^adieal attributes muft be freely 
Bxercifed according to his will (wherein 
coniiits their great excellence and their 
rcry edenec)> they are ufually and jiro- 
perly enough (aid to be (eated in bis will. 
P(» this reafon we are not to deduce them 
immediately from his ftlf«exifUiii(€» as we 

N 2 do 
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do his natural attributes which' are iodf* 
pendent of bis wilL We mud therefore 
^pzovc that thefe moral perfeAions bcflong 
to almighty God, by (hewing that they 
neceflarily refidt firom his natural attri- 
butes, or that to ad in the manner which 
thefe perfedions denote mud always be 
pleafing and agreeable, and the contrary 
difpleafing and difagreeable, to a Being 
who is independent, omnifcient, omnipCH 
tent and all*fufficient. For it is plain that 
we can judge of what will be pleafing to 
any Being, or what manner of adtin^ he 
will be like to purfue, only from what we 

know of his nature, that is, his . natural 

, ... -....' 

attributes, circumijtances and .relation to 
other things. j ;.. 

Goodnefs confifls in being pleafed with 
communicating happinefs to others. Wif' 
dpm is frequently u(ed as fy nonymous with 
^knowledge ^ but in the (Irid accqitation 

of 
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tlhe word it implies (bmewhat foefides.' 

It defiotes knowledge as reduced to prac» 

titc^ and employed in choofing right and 

beneficial ends, and applying proper means: 

for their attainment. Or we may fay that 

mrifdom confifis in making a right and be*'^ 

iieficial ufe of knowledge and power* Thin 

icems to be the only notion we can form 

of wiiclom as a moral or pradical attribute^ 

ind diftind from . fpeculative knowledge 

•ir.the bare perception . of inith. We per-* 

eeave alib it.muil always imply, or be con-; 

joined withi goodnefs dr.benevolcnee; for 

in cannot conceive knowledge and power 

tOiibe; <^i^ employed but for the adyah-- 

tage :of their pofleiTor or of others. .. Let a[ 

man have ever fo much power and know-> 

^g^ yet if he makes no ufe, or no- good 

liici of them, we do not call htm a wife 

man. I : (hall not now fay any thing, of 

jufiioe or mercy; or the iother moral attri^ 

>. m butct, 



buteit ba^ttfe if it be proTtd tibat gM^^ 
neft moft belong to the dmn^ nature, it' 
wtt eafily appear that thefe others nmft 4o- 
ib toa 

This being prennifed, we may prooeed 
to the proof of oqr propofition. And firft, 
we are to eonfider what may be iDfimcd 
from the unlimited knowledge and ^power 
of Ood, and how fiir his moral attribcrtds^ 
may be deduced fipofto thence. As > aif 
things owe . their exiftenoe and idl thei# 
powers and ^iculties to God, and have 
their, being within bis boundfeft preienoai. 
the very inmbft nature and efibnee of iH 
things, even the deepeft thoughta tit HstdJ 
Kgent Beings, mufl be perfeQly naked dtfS 
open to hia view. And he muft pHi fyS ^f 
know wherein the happinefi of ftt JmieKi 
Bgent and (hntient Beings cbnfifts; rffifl 
bow it may be beft promotec^ aftd ^hhW 
their nufery nay be betl prevMted ttti^ 

Vooved 
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aiRwed. He aUb underflandt peifc6tf)r 
^irfattt :Anf the beft means, and how the^r. 
SBfly he beft diredod and enipio^d^ to aei% 
compG(h whatever ends he ichoofes o9 
thinks proper to efied« Thus he muft 
know )ierfe£tly how and in what msouier 
it Being of infinite powert wifdom and all 
moral perfisdions wmU 00 in evfery poffiu 
ble cafes and he is able himfelf to do likei 
innfe, if it Aiould fo pleafe him* 

There can be no doubt but theioxBr^ 
eife of his power and in% other pcrfedibns 
imift be pleafing to airpighty Ood, and 
We know he has m faiS beein pleafed to 
become the author and preferver of all 
tUings, Bat in this, befides esecciiSng his 
fiower and knowledge, he muft h^vc bad 
fL further defign refpeding the numberleft 
Bein^ he has brought into exiftence, and 
Siade aapable of happinefs and mifery; 
^^eafui»^ and pain. For having defigned 
.>■ • :•**• their 
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their ezifience and' natures, it amid not 
appear to him indifferent in which of rtheie 
oppofite ftates he (hould place them } be- 
caufc the thing is not indifferent in it* 
felf. 

1 am now to fhew that it never could 
be pleafing, or appear eligible, to almighty 
God to place his creatures in a date of mi- 
fisry as fucb ; but that his defign in giving 
them exiftence muft have been in order to 
their being happy. 

No Being can cboofe mifery or evil, as 
fiicb^ for himfelf} and if one Being;fhould 
choofe evil, as fucb^ for another, .iince it 
could not be for the fake of that; other, it 
muft be for his own fake, that is, for the 
fake of gratifying fome paffion br:inclina- 
tion of his own, fuch as envy, ' jealouiy, 
fear or rcfcntment of an injuly,! or be- 
caufe he thinks the evil of another •. may 
in (bme way promote or fccure his own 

hinppinefir 




happinefs} for on no other account Can t!ie 
evil of on^ Being appear eligible or delSra-^ 
Me to another. But it is plainly as impor- 
fiUe that God ihould either in his origitial 
deiign, or in his fubfequent dealings with 
his creaturesi choofe for tb^m mifery or 
evil, asfacb^ and fo as to prefer it to their 
happinefs, on any .of the forementioned 
accounts, as that he fbould do fo through 
ignorance or inadvertency. Therefore as 
malevolence (which is a difpofition to be 
l^eafed with the miieries of others rather 
than with their happinefi) ariies from, ^ or 
implies fome want, inferiority, or infu£Bd-^ 
ency, it cantiot refult fix>m the natural 

attributes of the fupreme all-iiifBcient Be-' 

« » • ■ 

ing • and cohfequently it can be no attri- 

bute of the divine nature. In like man-* 

ner injufiice,cruehy, deceit, and fuch other 

qualities as imply malevolence, unhappi- 

siefs or infecurity of happinefs, are ex- 

dnded from the divine nature. 

Since 
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.. $iacf then the aatufol attritnitQi cSGfoA 
nader it impoflifale he ibcniii ^ver bo 
jdeaied with adiag in foch a maaiicr as is 
4aB0ted by any of the moral imperfect 
tfions ; we may coodode that the iame at-« 
tributes will render it moft plqaiing to hioii 
«r that itT will be moft a^eeable U> bis iia* 
Hire* always to esexvife benevolence and 
9II other moral peifedioiisi or in othw 
words, that ttiefe moral and practical attrtt 
hiitei necefiarily reiblt £fom his Batiiral 
•nesb But as thi» may feem rather an k^ 

4ired ptooi^ I will eUdeaToiir to pve ooe 
that is more dir^« 
^mighty God cannot but be pleated 

widi) or approve of, his own pofedioas 
and happinefsi which are indeed the true 
objeds of the higbeft approbation* He 
ifnii therefore be pleafed with that csKsroA 
of his power which gives eziflcnoe ;to othef 
Beings, and makes them bear in ipeif 

meafurf 



xBBafure bii mm image, bf fdembliag him 
ia jnteHigoiioe^ free will and happmcfi^i 
Soch Beings be muft apprqYe.of»:fia«,dlbi 
far as they caa refciniDfo hioi) diey muA) 
be the proper Qbjc^ of approbation. And 
he cannot but have a cooiplacenc^ or be 
^eafingly ^ffc&sA in contemplating what 
heapproyes: In fieif^ ^eveiy thing be h^ 
made and Molding if to beveiy good^ Alt 
to a ftato of milery fcr hiii treatntts, lE 
muii be in ftfel^ or abftra^ledljr eonfiddt^ 
ed^ %)xb o^€t of his (ti&fip(robitidti; bctiti^ 

m t • I 

dsre€b!y oppofite to fehat fiate whidi htf 
approves c( in httnfelf. iThb^ w£ fee that 
benerolence, or a diipofition to cottniu-^ 
niea<^ happincls, neeeffarfly te&tts frotn 
the naturaf attributes of God; and it muft 
be as peifeft and invariable as are thofe 
attribtrtes from which it docs rcfult Thcro* 
fore the defign of almighty God in become* 
hig the author and prefcrvcr of all things 

mull 



rnnft have been to commiinicate happincfii 
to intelligent Beings, to mal^ them capa*. 
hie. of knowing and imitating him, tod* 
thereby of improving in peifedions and 
k^ppinefi ; which, is tbi^itf^r bed uie that 
infinite power and knowledge can be ap* 
pUed to. Iq. carrying on this vaft and; 
gfcacious defign, his peffc^ knowledge 
ibcurcd him from the poffibility d being 
[Q^fiakcn as to what means were the fitteft- 
ior effeding his : purpofe, his aknigh ty : 
piQwer from any inability, controul or cooh, 
pulfion, and being . all-fi)fficient to his own 
bfippinefs, he covld havQ no defi^ r^fyc&r^ 
ing him£blf that was notconfooant to 
t]p)f h^ppi^efs of his creatures. We-muft 
^lerefore conclude, that he hath made and 
difpofcd all his works for the purpofe of 
g^yipg and perpetuating exiftence and hap- 
pinefs in fuch a manner as that they copld 

sot have anfwered the end he intended 

* ' * *■ 
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^tter^ by being made land dirpofed ia aof 
other maaner * Confequently he will» ia 

purfuanoe 

■ * 

* Hci« it ought to be obfcrved ; that there is ho 
cces^re or fyflem of creatures fo good but a better 
is poi&ble. For whatever number of creatures ;Gg4 
has made, he may ftill make more ; and however good 
and' perfeiSi: they are he may make others better and 
more peribdl ; becaufe every created' fyftani mtift be 
finite in its extent and in the fum of its perfections 
and muft confequei^dy be capable of addition* If 
therefore God in his works of creation "was to be de^ 
termined only by the beft po£^j as fome writers have 
exprefled themfelves, he could never have pleaiisd 
bimfelf in making any world or fyftem of creatures 
becaufe there is none that can be called xh^ beft p9jp^ 
ble* Hence we fee the folly of fuch queftions as • 
thefe ; why was not fuch an order of creatures made 
more perfed and happy ? Why was not this world 
created foener ? Thefe I fiiy are idle and unreafonable 
queftions ; for if the order of creatures fpoken of had 
been made ever fo much more perfed-and happy, if 
this world had been created ever fo much fooner, the 
fame queftions might ftill be alked. We are fuie 
God does not make any thing but with a defign of 
communicating happinefs. But what fhaxe of per- 
fections 
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potfaance of hit origintl and invarkbh 
^cfign, govern and deal with, his crcaturai 
fm all oocafionsy according to their refpec^ 
tive natures and^ circumfiances^ in fuch 
Bianner as may beft promote the perfedi^ 
ons and happinefi of the whole fyflem of 
Beings, which is to be confidered as one 
great ibciety under his governing ptovi* 
dence. He will therefore oontinually ex* 

fedions and happinefs any order of creatures fhoufd 
pofkCs^ or when it fhould be created, muft be re- 
ferred folely to his good pleafure,* and can be deter- 
mined bjr nothing elfe*. Therefore no order of 
cxeatures to ivhom exiftence is a Ueffing, or among 
whom good predominates, can be called unworthy of 
their maker. Of the works of die creation we need 
not, indeed we cannot, fpeak more highly, Aah by- 
laying they are worthy of their infinitely powerful and 
wife author : As to the epithets greateft and bejt pojfi" 
ikytbty can be applied only to the great Creator him^ 
ielf ; whofe perfe£Hons and happinefs are ftri£Uy infi- 
nite or incapable of addition. 

^ See Archbllbop King's Treatife on the Origin of Eyil. 

ercife 
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«cife all thofe other inoral perfefitons 
which we dtfiinguiib by the namc$ of ju& 
tice, mercy, truth or feithfulncfs, and fuch 
like. Fot thefe terms do not denote attri* 
botes really diftind in themfehres, but arc 
denominationa given to the excrcife of 
power and wifdom as apjJied on di£Ferent 
oecafiofis to dilSerent objed^s, according to 
tfaetr feveral natures and eifcumdances, iii 
£adtk manner as may be necefTary for pre- 
fcr^ring the order and promoting the good 
of the whole creation. And it is by the 
>»etcife of thefe attributes that God be-* 
comes the great morai^ as well as naturall, 
governor of the unircrfe. God muft there- 
fore be perfectly good and righteous in all 
bis works, and wife in all his ways. 

I (hall new concbdc with fome reflec- 
tions that may further explain and illuf- 
trate what has been iaid in proof of this 
propofition. 

I ob- 
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I obferved before, that we cannot form 
an adequate idea of wifdom, without a 
reference to benevolence as well as to 
knowledge. For that benevolence may 
.have its eficd, it muft be dire^ed by 
* knowledge, and knowledge, when employ- 
ed in contriving how beft to execute bene* 
volent purpofes, is called wifdom. And 
wifdom is feen as well in the excellence 
and goodncfs of the end propofed^ as in 
the fitnels of the means employed It b 
therefore a compound attribute; in dne 
light it appears knowledge, in another 
goodne&. For inftancej we fay very 
rightly, that the wifdom of Ood is ieen in 
the works of the creation. Now when 
we contemplate the aftoni(hing beauty, 
order and magnificence of the material 
world, and confider the great fimpGcity 
and uniformity of the means by which tl^ 
operations therein are condufSed^ wc im- 
mediately 
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mediately conceive aa idea of perfed 
knowledge, ikill and contrivance, or, if I 
may fo fay, ingenuity. But when we look 
further and perceive all this deiigned for 
thebeft of purpofes, the ufe and happinefs 
of intelligent and fentient Beings, we are 
(truck with the idea of immenfe goodne&i 
and what appeared knowledge and fkill 
now (hews as confummate wifdom. 

Since the divine goodnefs comprehends 
in it all moral perfedions, that we may 
acquire a dear and proper notion of it, 
we muft view it as exercifed on a variety 
of different objects and occafions, or as 
analyzed into its fevcral branches of jus- 
tice, mercy, faithfulnefs and the like ; for 
thus (hall we better underftand its nature, 
and receive more awful and lading im- 
preliions of it, than we could do, wefe 
we to confider it merely as an intcnfe be- 
nevolence prompting him to promote the 

O happinefs 
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isappiaefs of all hb creatures nncpiidition* 
tiSfj without a due regard to tbm natorek 
mud qualifications. For that would be an 
uaikilful and incfFcdual way of promoting 
the happineis of imperfe£k creatures, and 
therefore could never be purfued by him 
whofe benevolence is guided by infinite 
knowledge. 

From what has been proved we may iee 
how jufily and with what great fuitable* 
nefs the fcriptures (b particularly aicrib6 
bolinefs unto God. For that word ia itfed 
to exprefs the tranfcendent exceHence of 
his nature, by which he is infinitely re^ 
moved from all moral imperfc£tions, from 
all impurity, or iniquity, that is, front 
whatever tends to diminifti that perfec* 
tion and happiopfs which he has made 
his rational creatures capable of attain* 
ing. So that he cannot look on an/ 
thing of this fort without difpleafurc : hi 
it of purer eyes than to behold iniquity : be 

cbargetb 



eb^rgetb ins angels tmtb fSfy^Md ib^bof* 
vms are nd clean in bis fight. TK% W(M 
bolinefs alfo denotes the pofitive moral rec=^ 
titude of the divine nature, or that God 
invariably v^ills what is right knd fit to h6 
done, or what his unerring wifdom points 
out as tending moft to promote the gene- 
ral good of that endlefs variety of creatures 
to which he has been pleafed to give ex-^ 
iftence. 

Some writers feem to have imagined that 
there is a difficulty in conceiving How this 
perfect moral rediitude, which makes it 
impoiiible that God ihould will or do what 
is evil, can be reconciled with that fi'ce- 
dom of will and liberty of ading which is 
eOTential to his nature. But the truth is, 
neither moral perfedion nor imperfection 
IS at all inconfiffent with that liberty of 
will which confiitutes a free agent, that is, 
a Being who hath a power of afting with- 

O 2 out 
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out being adied upon, and who can either 
ad or forbear to a<3 j by which power an 
agent is diftinguilhed from an infirumenU 
This difficulty then is eafily removed. For 
adions of all denominations are equally 
the objeds of power, and confequently 
the objeds of his unlimited power. There* 
fdre he as much exercifes his liberty in be- 

m 

nevolently abfiaining from evil adions, as 
he does in the performance of good ones. 
It would be but a meer quibble to fay he 
cannot do an evil adion, becaufe he cannot 
have the inclination or will which muft al« 
ways precede an adion ; for that is only 
faying, he cannot do an adion which be 
choofes to abflain from. 
. When it has fometimes been faid, that 
the perfedions of God muft necejfkate him 
to ad, and to do only that which is good: 
This is not meant in the fame feafe' as 
when it is faid, he \s neceffitated to exifl 

But 
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But the meaning is^ that the natural per« 
fedions of God form in hitn a certain and 
fieady principle of adting wifely and be- 
nevolently. And therefore we fay he muft 
Continue to aft and do only ^hat is good^ 
of moral necejjity. For neceffity in this 
fenfe of the word is confident with free 
will and agency : it expreflfes only that kind 
of aflurance with which we expedl that a 
rational agent will purfue fome one partis 
cular manner of ading, from what we 
know of his natural powers: and moral 
qualities. Where the natural powers and 
moral qualities of an agent are imperfed^ 
and more or lefs liable to change, there 
we can only pronounce, with a greater or 
leflcr degree of moral aflurance or prpba- 
biHty, that he will continue to purfue one 
particular way of ading. But when the 
agent we fpeak of is God, whofe attributes 
are perfed, invariable, and perfedly con- 

fiftent 
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fiflentand conneded with each other, there 
the term moral neceility or moral certainty 
is applicable in its fbllefi force ^ it impiiet 
that we may, without the lead danger of 
being miftaken, pronounce that he wtU 
invariably purfue fuch a manner of aSing 
as is agreeable to the nature d an all-per* 
fe^ agent. For we plainly perceive, (to ufe 
the words of Doctor Clarke,) ** That it i» 
*^ as impoflible and contradidiory tofnppofe 
^' that bis will ihould cbooji to do any thing 
'^ contrary to^goodnefs, juftice, or truth, as 
^^ that bis power (hould be able to do any 
** thing iiiconfiftent with power. It is no 
^ diminution of power not to be able to 
^^ io things which are no objeds of powers 
'^ and in like manner it is no diminution 
^^ either of power or liberty to have fuch a 
^^ perfed and unalterable reditude of tviU 
'* as never poflibly to cboofe to do any thing 
*.' inconfiftent with that reditude *."* 

* Clarke on the Attributes, P. 122. loth Edit. 

No 
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No one attribute of God can in any re* 
ipedt reftrain or diminifh another ; on the 
contrary they all are perfedive of each 
other. Thus his freedom or liberty of 
acting is made perfed by his power and 
knowledge J for thefe make it impoflible 
he fhould ever meet with any refifiance to 
his will from without, or ever experience 
from within the fmalleft difficulty or he- 
iitation in determining what he fhould do 
on any poffible occafion. Therefore the 
freedom with which he determines all 
things is as perfed as the eafe with which 
he performs them ^ and this is a perfedioA 
of liberty none but a Being of infinite 
power and wifHom can enjoy. The fu- 
preme excellence of his goodnefs and his 
other mofal attributes confiils in their 
being thus freely and voluntarily exercifed. 
This it is that makes him the moft amia» 
ble and the bcft, as he is the grcateft, of 
Beings. This renders him the immediate 

objedl 
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objcd of our utmoft gratitude, love and 
praifc. All his attributes are truly, the ol> 
jcds of our highcft veneration and wor* 
(hip. But we particularly/ri?//? the Lord 
for his goodnefs and give him thanks for the 
wonders he doth for the children of men. 

As the particular nature of God's moral 
attributes, and the occafions on which they 
are feverally excrcifed, are fully difplayed 
to us, and mod powerfully recommended 
to our imitation, in the holy fcriptures, and 
have been largely explained and illudrated 
by a great number of pious and learned 
writers, it is by no means necelTary that 
I (hould enter particularly into this exten- 
five part of the fubjed. The end of my 
prefcnt undertaking is anfwered if I may 
have proved, that all natural perfeQions 
belong neceffarily to God as an unorigin- 
ated, fclf-exiftent Being; and that all thofe 

« 

of the moral or pradical kind neceffarily 

belong 
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belong to him, as an independent, omiu- 
icient, omnipotent aad all-fufficient Be-^ 
ing : fo that all perfedions mull be equals* 
ly and effentially parts of his nature, 
. JThus have I endeavoured to (hew how 
from one fimple principle, viz. That there 
is fuch a thing as unoriginated exiftencCi 
our reafon may lead us to the knowledge 
of one fupreme Being, the God and father 
of all, whofe exiftence and perfcdions are 
the foundation of all religion and morality 
and of all truths worthy of much atten- 
tion. I truft the account here given of 
his nature and attributes will be found 
plain, intelligible and confiftent, and, fo 
far as it goes, agreeable to what he him-», 
fclf has taught us in his holy word: That 
ineftimable treafure of divine knowledge, 
wherein are revealed to us many truths of 
infinite importance; to the difcovery of 
which our unaiTifted reafon could never 

have 



have attained And thefe truths his all* 
wife providence hath afcertained to the 
world with fuch kind of evidence as is in 
itfelf perfeAly fufficient^ and is al(b beft 
fuited to the general capacities and appi|^ 
henfions of men. 
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